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SOILS, TEMPERATURE, GERMINATION. 

Our Experiment Station has been 
prompt in its attempts to show the 
digestibility of various articles of 
food given to animals; some few add 
at the end of their bulletins and cir- 
culars, as well as their annual re- 
ports, a synopsis of the temperature 
and rainfall as a sort of afterpiece 
that few will ever notice and fewer 
still study and apply. 

Soils differ materially in their ca. 
pacity to receive and retain moisture 
and heat. Some of this difference is 
inherent in the soils, especially their 
mechanical structure; some, on the 
facts whether they are properly 
drained or not,and most,.on whether 
radiation and evaporation go on rap- 
idly or the converse. Soils radiate 
heat; they evaporate moisture, 


ent,” rendering the soil cold, and 
even abstracting the little held by 
its particles on account of its greater 
affinity for itself. . 

Were soil thermometers cheaper, 
their purposes better understood, 
there would be less talk of defective 


seeds. 

There is a dry and a wet rot of 
these equally dependent on the con- 
dition of the soil; If the latter is 
too dry, it withdraws all the moisture 
of the seed that is essential to vegeta- 
tion, and it fails “to sprout.” On 
the other hand, the wet penetrates 
the seed, prevents the access of heat 
and prematurely stops germination, 
so that the plant rots. Hence, we 
hear a man say, “ My land is too wet 
or too dry to plant.” 

Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit, if 
the barometric pressure is right, and 
the amount of fuel necessary to make 
it differs with it. We have known 
corn in the same land, but under dif- 
ferent temperature, to vary not less 
than twenty-five days in “coming 
u hua 

"hj, experience teaches unequiv- 
ocally that all seeds have a fixed time 
for germination, and that upon this 
depends their future growth and pro- 
ductiveness. 

We now have tables of the time 
required by different seeds to germi- 
nate, but none of the best tempera- 
ture to produce a healthy one. More 
tables are seen of where seeds cease 
to germinate than the time when 
they do. We need those that shall 


comprise all three, and that in a per- 
manent, accessible form. 


A. C. 
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ARE FARMERS PRACTICAL ? 


The Experiment Stations are fast 
teaching one most unpalatable truth, 
that farmers are very far from being 
practical men in the best sense of the 
term. They are prompt to try almost 
any variety of plant, vegetable or 
breed that is highly recommended, 
but in too many instances fail to 
notice the section that produces it. 
The Herefords and Short Horns suit 
grass lands; the Devons, where work 


oxen are needed; the Jerseys, Guern-~ 


seys and the milk breeds, where there 
is a demand for dairy products, and 
where provender can be bought easily 
and grass is comparatively scarce. — 

A variety of corn drilled (ont West, 
where manures and fertilizers are no 
good) at twelve inches apart makes a 
arge - 
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approximate yield. ‘Phe same ma 
be said of other vegetables, roots and 
plants. 

A man wishes to start machinery 
of some kind at a given place. - Be- 
fore ordering he visits the place, in- 
quires into the fuel cost, the water 
supply, the distance from a repair 
shop, and then seeks. to adapt the 
machinery to these conditions. 

A tomato runs out in about seven 
years, and yet a man expects that it 
will yield the same for him year after 

ear, for he manures and cultivates 
it alike, the years being similar. 
Another plants the same potato in 
Louisiana, five or six years in suc- 
cession, unmindful that there it runs 
out in three years. 

A man outside of the “drift re- 
gion,” outside of its peculiar climate 
and rainfall, seeks to grow as many 
bushels of .wheat per acre, and is 
surprised that he fails. He claims 
that it is the variety, and not the 
soil and climate, that is to blame. 

Northern corn is carried South to 
make anearly crop. It fails, because 
the longer season changes its char- 
acter. 

We want more inquiry, more study 
of soils and climate, before we choose 
a variety to plant. Let us apply to 
them the same measure of caution 
and experience that others apply to 
other pursuits, and see if more of 
profit does not follow. We use cul- 
tivators equally on light sands and 
stiff clays; we frequently cross-plow 
both and give them the same depth 
of cultivation, and the same number 
of times, regardless of their difference 
of texture and needs. Can we con- 
sider, then, ourselves as at all prac- 
tical ? E. 


yield; it is taken to the run- 











TEMPERATURE. 


Now that Maryland, especially the 
Eastern Shore, and Delaware, are 
fast becoming trucking and fruit- 
growing, rather than grain-growing 
States, it becomes a matter of direct 
importance to know what tempera- 
ture may be expected at any given 
point for any given month. The 
annual mean is far from affording a 
correct basis, since the range may be 
very great between the 2. or 3 P. M. 
heat and that of 7 A. M., especially 
in late fall and early spring seasons, 
that relate to the ripening or starting 
of variouscrops. Rectnt observation 
proves,’ too, that there is a direct 
connection between the dew point 


and rainfall, a thing not hit 
noticed. Now, however, it is known. 





that a fall of 10° or 12° im. he dew. | ¢ 
| ps ly. pre Fait, A. 


racker and shipper, as it will enable 
him, by pking, to save much of his 
fruit from rotting on the vines, or 
being on the market whem the weather 
is rainy. All cannot be on lines of 
railroad, cannot enjoy the daily mails, 
cannot use the telegraph, yet most of 
them can secure a wet and: dry bulb 
thermometer, and with little trouble 
take advantage of favorable indica- 
tions to save and ship their crops. 





As a rule, they are more concerned 


with cold nights than hot days, as 
on the former hang. the frosts so 
destructive to early fruits and vege- 
tables. Take Baltimore as an illus- 
tration. There the highest 7 A. M. 
temperature in the ten years from 
1880 to 1890, for November, was 69° 
in 89, and 63° for March, in 1880. 
The lowest, November, 17° in 1880, 
and March, in 1885,13°. The mean, 
however, of the former, was 50° in 
ten years, and of the latter 21°. The 
man, then, who in chvice of fruits 
and vegetables to plant and raise, 
who adapted them the most closely 
to these temperatures would score 
more successes, meet with fewer dis- 
asters, than he who ignored them. 
Soils may be ameliorated, nay, almost 
changéd, by cultivation and manares; 
we do little in attempting to change 
climates. The one may be accom- 
plished by a single man; to do the 
latter, even slightly, takes a whole 
section to drain, to clear up, to change 
crops so that evaporation, the potent 
factor in all growths, may be hast- 


ened or retarded, not only in planting | 


and gathering season, but in the 
growing one, and, in fact, for a year, 
and for a long series of them. 

But not all fruits nor vegetables 
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are alike in hardiness, 7. ¢., standing | from them something may be learned. 


— 
heat or cold, drought or wet. Even 
in corn, our toughest cereal, the dif- 
ference is very great in the two varie- 
ties, yellow and white, to say nothing 
of that between those of the same 


- color. 


Our Western fruit-growers are try- 
ing Russian fruits upon the principle 
of climatological adaptation, and the 
Signal Service, in its latest volume, 
recommends the study of the fruits 
of France and Italy, whose climates 
resemble much of our own, as afford- 
img some reasonable expectations of 
finding some that might proye valu- 


_ able here. 


Health, it is well known, depends 
to a very large extent upon slight 
changes in temperature, and not upon 


' those where the range is gréat, and 


there is no reason that the samé does 
not equally apply to the vegetable 
om. ee 
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for the same month, May; but 
the entire State and the year 1 
is only 3°, it being 90° and 87°, re- 
spectively, for the highest and lowest. 
An inspection shows February to be 
our coldest month, the temperature 
ranging from 0° at Cumberland to 
11° at Barron Creek Springs, and 
July our hottest, being 93° at Balti- 
more and 88° at Fort McHenry for 
1889. BS 

And although we cannot predict 
our rainfall with | degree of pre- 
cision, as we can the temperature, 
yet an approximation may be had, 
To the solution of this problem the 
energies of the meteorologists of thé 
Experiment Stations,where they have 
any, should be directed.’ They issue 
bulletins and circulars upon almost 
easy conceivable subject of agricul- 
tural importance, but none on the 
most valuable of all, our climate and 
rainfall, and the relation of crops to 
them. Perhaps out of this more cer- 
tainty might be given to an uncertain 
apd ill-paid pursuit—trucking and 
farming. 

Florists and horticulturists’ have 
not been slow to learn that a cer- 
tain degree of ripeness of stalk and 
wood is essential to asuccessful win- 
tering and a good growth the next 
season for flowers and fruit. Prof. 
Russell in discussing the subject. of 
cold waves between 1880 and 1890, 
has given some facts that are par- 
ticularly valuable, and that need 
studying for their practical bearing 
on agriculture. Unfortunately we 
shall have to take Baltimore and 
Norfolk as representatives of the 
State, one not far enough North, the 
other too much to the South, yet 
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170 
November 
perattire : 
sieges 
Baltimore maa 2 
Norfolk. .......00.+: 30 30,37 30'32|34|32 
DECEMBER. 

Baltimore...... +... 16, 1/26/12 28,10 15,16 16)17 26 
Norfolk ...........- 23 16.28|17'27 18 26 2019128 36 
JANUARY. 
Raltimore......-.-- x a 2)10, 15:11 as 9 13}23 
Norfolk .....-+.+..+| 20 clei 21/10 13) 18,25 
FEBRUARY. 
Ba!timore.........++|11 [20) 2)10;15 unin ij 7) 923 
Norfolk...........+- leo 38 zoles!e1 11's polasl sales 
MARCH. 
Baltimore.........-) 2) |24/28/28)18)19 ou is St 
Norfolk «....:...... ‘en man srloneslanls oes 





These temperatures depend partly 
on rainfall, partly on wind direc- 
tion, partly on amount of sunshine. 


RAINFALL, 1890. 











élelels 

la|é zz z 
Baltimore....... 4.22 | 2.63 ad pa bm 
Norfolk ......-.. 4.98 | 4.21 | 7.52 | 2.55 | 0.77 








_ The first ‘killling frost occurred 
at Baltimore November 6th and 
last April 2nd. At Norfolk, Novem- 
ber 7th, March 12th. 

And it may not be out of place to 
state, in the words of Prof. Russell, 
that the greatest falls are apt to 
oceur when the temperature is high 
for the time of the year.” 

95 per cent of the greatest falls of 
temperature have occurred when 
they were nearest the greatest tem- 
perature that have occurred, and 
were followed by falls of 20° or 
more. ‘Thus the greatest for Balti- 
more in ten years, for November 
at 7 A. M., have ranged from 53° to 
69°,with a mean of 62°. December, 
of 40° to 61°, mean 50°. January, 
41° to 59°, mean 50°, February, 
41° to 64°, mean 53°. Mareh 51° 
to 63°, mean 53. 

Norfolk: November, 63° to 71°, 
mean, 66°. December, 51° to 67°, 
mean 60°. January, 56° to 62°, 
mean 60. February, 49° to 66°, 
mean 61°. March, 49° to 66°,;mean 
61°. 

The prevailing wind at Baltimore 
for 1889 was N. E.; at Norfolk, 8. 
W. Rainy days at Baltimore, 164, 
Norfolk, 156. 

These temperature conditions are 
worth very close study, since they 
lead to important results. Studied 
with reference to frost limits they 
may lead to important and valuable 
results, enabling the farmer to escape 
by. timely precautions impending 
danger or by change of time of plant- 
ing and variety to make profitable 
what might else have been loss. A 
wise man, by change, turns defeat 
into victory. xX. 





THE SUPPLY OF NITROGEN. 

As I neyer attempted to say a 
word about the “origin” of the soils 
of Wicomico, my old friend “X.” is a 
little ‘‘off.” He does not answer the 
question “how does corn get half 
its nitrogen from the air?’ Now 
when I assert that all plants get a 
larger part of their buik from the 
assimilation of carbon from the air, 
I can explain just Mow they do it 
and prove it by actual experiment. 
Now X. shirks the question by ask- 
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lowest 7 A. M, tem- | ing me to provea negative. X says: 
“ 


he proof that micro-organisms 
cause the roots of plants to assimi- 
late nitrogen is unsettled, not proven.” 
I never hedrd that any one ever 
claimed any such thing. ~Assimila- 
tion in plants is a process carried on 
by the leaves and green parts only. 

That micro-organisms are the 
cause of nitric fermentation in the 
soil is as fully settled as the fact 
that they are the cause of alcoholic 
fermentation in saccharine solutions. 
The formation of nitrates mre Rg 
follows the formation of nitric acid, 
and as these are very soluble, they 
are pe absorbed by the roots of 
plants and takea up in the sap to 
make new combinations with the 

roducts of assimilation in the great 
heute of the plant, the leaves. 
“X.” settles this matter in his quota- 
tion from what he calls the highest 
authority on this subject in this 
country, that there is “no evidence 
that the corn plant obtains a large 
amount of nitrogen from the air 
through its leaves or roots.” Now 
I do not recognize the quotation nor 
it author, but I would add to it by 
saying there is no evidence that it 
gets any in that way by means of its 
leaves. There is no need of proving 
that it does not; I never try to prove 
a negative. ' 

A word now as to the black soils 
of Wicomico, X. asks who ever 
heard of the success of clover as a 
hay crop on these lands? I would 
answer that when these gum lands 
are thoroughly drained and limed 
they will grow clover as well as any 
lands and yet it does not by any 
means follow that they are suited 
to wheat, though thorough under- 
drainage would to a large extent 
prevent the tendency of these lands 
to throw out clover and wheat in 


winter. I commend to X. the article- 
of Dr. Caldwell. W. F. Massey. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





CRIMSON CLOVER. 

About a year ago I sowed two 
bushels crimson clover seed on the 
last working of corn. I tried to fol- 
low the cultivator, sowing two rows 
ata time. My seed came three days 
after I started to cultivate the last 
time. I sowed a little and it began 
to rain on two days; I tried it again; 
at length I finished. After several 
rains the ground closed, so the last 
had a poor chance in a race for life. 
The first came up finely, so did the 
second and third sowings, but the 
last two or three I could see the seed. 
Then came a light shower, the seed 
swelled, then came a three weeks’ 
drouth, and I only occasionally saw 
a sprig here and there, until early 
this spring it came out, a perfect 
swamp of clover, and caught up to 
the first. This grew finely all winter. 
About June Ist I tried to plow it 
under for a fertilizer, and only suc- 
ceeded by using a rolling cutter and 
aman on the beam. After a deal of 
labor I got it turned under ‘about 
eight inches and corn on it, which is 
looking good. Two out of the ten 
acres | could not plow until it got 
ripe. I pulled some for seed, six 
bushels in the head. At length we 
had a soaking rain and I plowed this 
all under, and hope to put it in late 
cabbage. Now which is going to be 


of the most benefit, the dry or that 








in full bloom, or the dry ripe? So 
far, I think the dry will give the best 
returns. 

Some years ago I owned a farm at 
Cold Harbor, Va, and in going from 
Richmond to Cold Harbor on the 3d 
of May, eight years ago, I saw for the 
first. time this beautiful crimson 
clover. On inquiry, 1 was told it was 
Germancrimson clover, brought from 
Germany. Strange to say, last year 
was the first that [ tried it with the 
ten acres. After I had sown it you 
published a piece, I think, from the 
pen of Mr. J. W. Kerr, that if I had 
had it for a guide in my ten acres I 
could not have sown nearer his stan- 
dard. Iam of the opinion it is worth 
$150 to $200 to my ten acres. How- 
ever, if it pans out as I hope, you 
will hear from me again. 

I received three years since a small 
packet of tiny seed, and I was sowing 
a timothy meadow along the railroad. 
I sowed these few s, 10 feet b 
30, und you would be surprised; 
when it came in bloom the passen- 
gers would say, “Oh, look at the 
large strawberries!” 

’ G. T. Rave. 

Four- Mile Run, Va. 





COST OF MARKETING THE POTATO 
CROP. 


The cost of putting a barrel of 
Irish potatoes on the market is one 
that is just now receiving the at- 
tention of many of our people. We 
mean the cost of producing the mar- 


keting all told. 

There is seed, preparing the land, 
cutting the seed, and planting the 
same, cost of fertilizer or manure or 
both, cultivating the crop, killin 
the bugs, digging, picking up ead 
hauling to the N. Y. boat or R. R., 
cost of barrel, freight, and commis- 
sion, also interest on land, and any 
other item of expense that may not 
be mentioned in the above list 

We believe the total cost of a 
barrel of potatoes from the time the 
seed is bought until the potatoes are 
sold in New York, will astonish 99 
men out of every 100 potato growers. 
Our people differ very much here in 
their figures. We would like to 
hear from your readers through 
THE AMERICAN FARMER in regard 
to this matter. 

As soon as we can get in some 
more returns from some of our 
best potato growers we shall be glad 
to send them along to you, but up 
to the present time we can find 
none who can raise and put on the 
New York market at a cost less than 
$1.50. This you see is at the rate 
of nearly 50 cts. per bushél, ‘The 
first half of our potato crop this year 
sold for prices ranging from $4.50 
to $6.50 for good stock. The last 
half of the crop sold as low as from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per barrel. This 
gave us an average price of about 
$3.75 per barrel, which was a good 
per cent. to make and a very satis- 
factory profit, one year with another. 

We were very much surprised 
when we got down to the bottom facts 
and counted the cost of the potato. 
We hardly think there is enough of 
this “figuring the cost” in farming 
matters. The first thing a man does, 
who figures the cost of any crop, will 
be to make astrong resolution to 
grow larger and consequently better 





crops. There is no other way for 


him “out of the wilderness.” 

It costs no more to plant, cultivate 
and dig 200 bushels of potatdes to 
the acre than it does to get 50 bushels. 
It may cost a little more to prepare 
the land, and a -little more for 
manure or fertilizer; it will cost 
more for the greater number of bar- 
rels to ship the larger-crop in; but it 
is only the larger and better crops 
that will pay. - 

We are through with our potato 
harvest. Our late shippers got low 
prices; but as arule the crop paid 
well. We have one man who had 
17,000 barrels. He runs a horse 
railroad right into the middle of his 
potato patch, and runs the potatoes 
quickly down to his wharf, about 
one mile away, and loads on to small 
craft lying in wait for them, and 
they are laid down in this harbor at 
about 7 and 8 cts. per barrel. 

The grower above referred to lives 
(or rather we should say his farm 
is located) on the margin of the 
“Great Dismal Swamp” and the 
soil is of a black loamy character on 
clay subsoil. The fact is, if the 
“Great Dismal Swamp” could be 
cleaned up it would grow potatoes 
enough to feed the entire population 
of the United States for a period of 
90 days. The 800 square miles 
covered by this swamp would turn 
off, at least calculation, more than 
64,000 bushels, which would give 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, one bushel and still 
leave a half million bushels eztra 
for those who have an unusually 
large mouth for “praties.” 

Very respectfully, 
A. JEFFERS, 
Editor Cornucopia, 
Norfolk, Va., July 24, 1891. 





ROT AMONG LATE POTATOES. 


The value of the potato crop is 
generally assured if the rot is kept 
awa, 
field ; but during moist summers this 
is not an easy task. As a rule, how- 
ever, the potato rot does not do its 
greatest damage until mid-summer, 
and even late in the fall. The de- 
caying season begins, in many in- 
stances, during the sultry weather of 
August, and continues from that 
time on through September. Every- 
thing considered, then, it is always 
well to plant early and harvest the 
crop before the height of the potato 
rot season is upon us. On the other 


hand, many potato-growers plant late - 


to escape the potato beetles, and also 
for other reasons late planting is 
beneficial; but during a wet season 
late planting is fatal. The only true 
safeguard during very wet seasons 
is to get the seed in early and the 
harvesting over as soon as possible. 
In addition to early planting preven- 
tive measures may be taken to pre- 
vent the rot, and during the middle 
of the Summer these measures should 
be adopted, The Bordeaux mixture, 
and other compounds of copper are 
more or less effective. 
is to mix the compound with water 
and London purple, and then spray 
the vines with it several times during 
the hot months. This will prevent 
the rot and kill the potato beetles at 
the same time. A few such spray- 
ings early enough in the season will 
save the foliage in an ordinary 


and not allowed to infest the ° 


A good way | 
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year, and give much better yield -of 
tubers. 

The present year is not likely to 
be a very wet one, from: present indi- 


cations, and the. potatoes will be» 


comparatively free from the rot, but 
this should not deter onefrom using 
the mixtures. mentioned. A sudden 
change in the weather in the middle 
of the summer might make the 
whole crop nearly worthless: The 
fungus first attacks the leaves and 
afterwards the juicy stems and tu- 
bers. The foliage should therefore 
be kept in good condition until the 
wet season arrives, and after that the 
fungicide should be used plentifully. 
Low, damp places are more favorable 
to the growth of the rot than high, 
dry places, and in planting late crops 
this matter should be taken into con- 
sideration. The higher and dryer 
the ground the less likely will the 
vines be attacked by the rot.— Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





THE AGRICULTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


Within the past decade we have 
heard much of the “ New South.” 
Its rapid advance in manufactures, 
in mining, in the building of towns 
and cities, has been such as to at- 


tract universal attention. Of its ag- 
ricultural growth and opportunities, 
less has been said, although there is 
now, and has been for some time past, 
a steady tread of migration toward 
that section. 

The Northern or Eastern immi- 
grant who goes to the South must 
not carry with him too great an idea 
of reforming the entire practice of 
—— which prevails there. 

here has been something of a ten- 
dency to sneer at the “slovenly meth- 
ods” of the Southern farmer; to de- 
nounce him as a “one crop” man, and 
to say that his crop is always sold 
(to the factor) before it is grown. 
The test of methods is the money 
value obtained from the land, and 
the Southern farmer, year for year 
and acre for acre, obtains a greater 
value than the farmer of any other 
considerable section except the fruit 

ower of California. The assertion 

as been made to me, and I am not 
yet able to disprove it by figures, that 
the South produces more “per land, 
per hand, and per plow.” There are 
two good reasons why the Southern 
farmer is a “one crop” man, as he 
has been in the past and yet is to a 
great extent. First, he can get more 
money “per land and per hand” from 
the cultivation of cotton than from 
any othercrop. Second, negro labor, 
upon which he must depend almost 
exclusively, can be better controlled 
in the cotton field than anywhere 
else. It is a crop—and almost the 
only one—that the Southern negro 
likes to cultivate, and in which he 
can be depended on. 

If the Southern farmer is con- 
stantly in debt to his merehant or 
factor for advances upon his crop, it 
18 due first to the exigency in which 
he was placed at the close of the war, 
when, destitute of everything but the 
land, he was compelled to begin life 
anew, and second, to the fact that 
the crop is of greater value than the 
land, more readily convertible into 
cash, and henee more available for 
Security than the land which the 
Northern farmer mortgages. But 
htis condition is rapidly passing 





sway, and a few more cotton crops 
suc 


as the crop of last year has. 


been, and a little more dependence 
on his own resources in the matter 
of farm and plantation supplies, will 
see him a comparatively free man. 
Reverting again to “methods” of 
SoutheriT agricultare. Perhaps no- 
where else in the United States can 
be seen so good an example of broad 
business policy, of exact methods, 
and of proper conservation of the 
soil, as among the great sugar plan- 
tations of Louisiana, and certain] 
nowhere else does the eye gain suc 
overwhelming evidence of the bounty 
and richness of the earth as when it 
‘rauges over those gprs endless 
fields of cane, green and dense be- 


yond any other cultivated herbage 


in our land. 

But not all the soil of the South 
is the rich alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi bottoms, nor will all cotton 
lands make a bale to the acre, nor all 
corn lands produce sixty bushels. 
Yet in every part of the South cheap 
lands are to be found which may be 
profitably devoted to some branch of 
agriculture. There is much good 
cotton land yet to be occupied, nota- 
bly in that vast plain of Eastern Ar- 
kansas that stretches from the foot 
of the Ozark mountains to the Mis- 
sissippi, and the origin of whose soil 
is so plainly shown by the fact that 
in all its length and breadth there 
can be found no single hillock and 
no particle of stone. This is uni- 
formly rich soil, producing more 
cotton than any other except the 
Yazoo delta in Mississippi, and as 
good for corn as for cotton. About 
cotton there is to be’ said, that the 
‘world’s consumption of the staple 
shows a tendency to increase more 
rapidly than the production of the 
staple; so there need be no fear of 
future overproduction. 

Corn may be profitably grown al- 
most anywhere in the South. Al- 
though the yield is not always equal 
to that of the North, a proportion- 
ately better price is obtainable. On 
lands that are at all ee to corn, 
this crop will pay as well, with good 
cultivation, as any that can be grown 
there. But, because of the fact al- 
ready alluded to, that negro labor 
cannot be depended on for its proper 
cultivation, the best results in corn 
growing will be obtained by the 
small farmer who cultivates it mainly 
himself, and who knows and profits 
by his knowledge of the value of the 
fodder. ( 

Hay farming is a profitable indus- 
try in the South, because the culti- 
vation of grasses is not yet general, 
and the rapidly growing demand 
promises good prices for a long time 
to come. Experimentation has re- 
sulted in the finding, of grasses 
adapted to almost every section. 
Dairying, near centres of population, 
may be successfully followed in con- 
nection with grass farming, as the 
almost universal price of milk is 
forty cents per gallon the year round, 
and by reason of the short winters, 
and generally free range, the cost of 
keeping the stock is not so great as 
in the North. That is, provided the 
dairy farmer will grow his own feed. 
To purchase any large portion of it 
would prove a losing investment. 

In the vicinity of the new towns 
that have sprung up so rapidly in the 
New South are opportunities for 
market gardening that do not seem 








to have been well followed up. At: 


various points gardening for the 
Northern markets is an extensive 
industry, while these good home 
markets are overlooked, and they are 
compelled to bring their supplies 
from a distance. Throughout the 


South the gardener has the advan-. 


tage of a-long season, and in the ex- 
treme South, as along the Gulf coast, 
he has two distinct seasons of plant- 
ing and harvesting each year, and 
along this coast are opportunities 
similar to those in the vicinity of the 
new manufacturing towns; resorts, 


-both for summer and winter, with 


their accompanying big hotels and 
consequent demand for liberal food 
supplies, are increasing — fast; at 
present many of these rely wholly 
upon distant city markets for vege- 
tables and fruits, while thousands of 
acres of lands lie uncultivated about 
them. 

For fruit and wine growing, the 
coast of the Mexican Gulf, from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande to the west 
coast of Florida, might soon rival 
California were the same enterprise 
devoted to its development that has 
made the Golden State so famous. 
In the single matter of fig growing 
the lands along the Mississippi sound 
would afford a competence for hun- 
dreds of small orchardists. As an 
article of commerce, the domestic fig 
is as yet comparatively unknown. 
Aside from the California crop, such 
as are produced are grown almost 
without any effort toward a definite 
definite industry, but the entire pro- 


_ duct is quickly sold at remunerative 


prices, and the market receives noth- 

like an adequate supply. ' 
he South may well claim to be 
agriculturally great because of its 
cotton. But the production of a 
single staple is not the road to the 
best agricultural supremacy. Espe- 
cially is this true when it is a staple 
that is not produced for the suste- 
nance of the people. But the com- 
bination which now exists in the 
South of the production of such a 
staple on a vast scale, and the rapid 
building up of towns through the 
development of mines and manufac- 
tures, offers the basis and opportunity 
for the development of the most 
complete agriculture, and progress 
along this line is the one thing of 
which the New South now stands in 
greatest need.—American Agricul- 
turist. 





LOSS IN MANURES. 


The Experiment Station of the 
Cornell University has made a series 
of investigations on the loss in the 
stable manures by exposure in open 
barnyards. In the experiments of 
1890 horse manure was saved from 
day to’ day until a pile of two tons 
had been accumulated. This was 
done from April 18th to 25th. Cut 
wheat straw was used plentifully as 
bedding, the relative amount of 
straw and manure being 3,318 Ibs. 
excrement and 681 lbs. straw. 

Chemical analysis showed that one 
ton of this fresh manure contained 
nearly ten pounds of nitrogen, seven 
and one-half pounds of phosphoric 
acid and eighteen pounds of potash, 
making its value about $2.80, if these 
constituents be valued at the same 
rate as in commercial fertilizers. 
The pile of manure thus .made was 
put in a place exposed to the weather 





and where the drainage was so 


that all the water not absorbed by 


the manure ran through and off at 
once. It remained ex from 
April 25th to September 22nd, at 
which time it was carefully scraped 
up, weighed and a sample taken for 
analysis, 

It was found that the 4,000 had 
shrunk to 1,730. Ibs. during the six 
months, and analysis showed that 
this 1,730 was less valuable, pound 
for pound, than the original lot of 
manure. It had not only lost by 
leaching, but by heating or “fire 
fanging” during periods of dry 











weather, and the value of the pile of - 


4,000 lbs. had shrunk from $5.60 to 
$2.12—a loss of sixty-two per cent. 
In summing up the results of this 
pF Aging Director Roberts says: 
“It seems safe to say that under the 
ordinary conditions of piling and 
exposure, the loss of fertilizing mate- 
rials during the course of the summer 
is not likely to be much below fifty 
per cent. of the original value of the 
manure.” 

Further experiments showed that 
the liquid manure from a cow is 
worth as much per day as the solid 
manure, and that the combined yalue 
of. the two is nearly ten cents per 
day, if valued at the same rate as 
commercial fertilizers; that from a 
horse at seven cents, that from a 
sheep at one and one-half cent, and 
that from a hog at one-half cent for 
liberally fed, thrifty shoats of me- 
dium size, Director Roberts is care- 
ful to explain that these values will 
have to be modified to suit individual 
circumstances. What he means is 
that if farmers can afford to buy 
commercial fertilizers at current 
prices, then the manures of the farm 
are worth the prices given.—Ohio 
Exp. Station Bulletin. 





LIVE STOCK. . 
FEEDING HOGS FOR LEAN MEAT. 





It is cheaper to produce meat that 
contains a large proportion of lean 
with the fat than to fatten a hog to 
such a condition as to fit it only for 
the production of lard, and it is a 
fact that feeding for lean meat a 
greater weight of carcass is secured, 
and at no more expense than in pro- 
ducing an excess of fat. This is ex- 
plained by reason of the fact that 
when an animal is given food con- 
taining the elements of growth of 
bone and muscle as well as of fat, 
the condition of the animal is sus- 
tained ina manner to permit more 
perfect digestion and assimilation, 
and.a greater proportion for the sup- 
port of the system of the nutritious 
elements that are required, and which 
are more evenly distributed through 
the body instead of the semi-diseased 
condition produced when corn is 
given as an exclusive diet. Hence 
the farmer who diminishes the ration 
of maize, allowing but a portion only, 
substituting therefore bran, mid- 


dlings, milk and clover cut fine and 
scalded, will have his hogs larger, 
heavier, healthier and of better qual- 
ity of flesh than from corn. While 
giving the advantages of a systematic 
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method of feeding for the best results 
in producing the heaviest pork, the 
fact that prime lard brings a price 


that makes it desirable on the part | 
of.the farmer to have his -hogs fat, it 
must be admitted that it is a serious | 


obstacle in the way when lean meat 


| 
| 
| 


is advocated, but .the lean is simply | 


interspersed with the fat, and the 
reater increase from the variety of 
ood does not diminish the supply of 
lard. ‘The farmer will find that in 
those portions of the carcass from 


which the lard is produced, but little | 


difference will be observed, and the 


hog will be much more valuable as a | 


whole.— Western Swine Herd. 





C. Nixon, in Ohio Swine Journal, 
says: “The value of linseed meal as 
a feed for swine is not as well known 


asit should be. Especially is it a | 


desirable feed when the pigs cannot 
have access to grass and are kept in 
dry lots. Linseed meal mixed with 
other feed keeps the bowels in good 
condition, thereby promoting health 
and rendering disease less liable. 
Boussingault, the distinguished 
French agricultural chemist, esti- 
mates the nutriment of 100 pounds 
of linseed meal as equal to 300 
pounds of oats, or to 318 pounds of 
corn, or to 767 pourds of wheat 
bran. If such be the case it is the 
cheapest food we can use now at the 
present price of feed—-linseed meal be- 
ing werth now from $20 to $21 per ton. 
I have fed a great deal’ of it at $30 
~ ton and upwards, when other 
eed was not worth much more than 
half what it is now, and considered 
that it paid well. It should be mix- 
ed with other feed and may be fed 
dry, but best results are obtained by 
mixing with water and allowing to 
stand twelve hours. In beginning 


| isfactory. 


LinsEED MEAL For Swinz.—L. | where the school was held, and fur- 


"THE DAIRY. 
A NEW YORK BUTTER SCHOOL. 


The first of the four dairy schools 
held this season by the State Dairy- 
men’s Association’s ingtructors took 

lace at Cuba, Allegany county. 
hen the sessions began there were 
present, on behalf of the association, 
Col. F. D. Curtis, W. H. Gilbert and 


Commission. 


number of cows, the Babcock tester 
being used. Results were highly sat- 
Mr. Gilbert also churned 
utter from milk set in the building 


__nished the product ini presence of the 





the use af this feed commence very | 


light and increase gradually, not | those of the class whom Mr. Curtis 


— so much as to cause scour- | 
t 


ing. is an excellent feed for sows 
a week or two before farrowing, but 
should not be fed too strong during 
the whole period of gestation, as 
some claim it will produce abortion. 
But I have never experienced any 
bad results from it at believe that 
if judiciously fed there is no danger.” 





SHEEP require a dry soil. 





Most | 


of the diseases to which they are | 
liable may be traced to a damp soil, | 


which is likely to produce injury as 
well as disease. 
the liver rot, or fluke which has so 
infested flocks the last few years, 


has been indirectly due to damp. | 


The feet of sheep wil! also suffer 
from foot rotif not kept dry and 
clean. The most frequent misfor- 


school to illustrate his method of 
doing such work. This also was very 
instructive, both to students and spec- 
tators. ‘The class numbered forty- 
three, some of whom were young 
people, and the whole number at- 
tending averaged about sixty-five, a 
part of whom came a distance of 
several miles. 

At the first session Col. Curtis, 
after a few preliminary remarks in 
which he outlined the work to be 
done, gave a lecture on “The Foun- 
dation of Dairying,” which occupied 
an hour, and was devoted first to 
soils, second to plants and thirdly to 
animals —their characteristics and 
treatment. 

In the afternoon Mr. Geo. A. Smith 
made a test of a sample of milk 
creamed in the Stoddard creamer, of 
which 160 pounds had been set, and 
the cream set to ripen, with the Bab- 
cock machine, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how nearly all the cream 
had been recovered in the creamer. 
Result—three-tenths of one per cent. 
of fat was found, about two-tenths 
too much. Longer creaming, and a 
higher or lower temperature, perhaps 
would have made up the difference 
desired. A number of questions were 
then read and diesuaned, after which 


had selected, read their notes on the 
morning’s lecture, which were cor- 
rected and comnmrented upon by the 
instructors, who pronounced them 
very meritorious. 
Col. Curtis next 
“Foods.” He said: 
“Good and proper foods cannot be 
raised except there is fertility in the 
soil. Hence the necessity of restor- 
ing lost fertility and keeping the soil 
well supplied with it. Good, fresh- 
growing pasture, if the grasses are of 
the right sorts, especially clover and 


lectured on 


some others, is best for a dairy cow 


The prevalence of | 


or a young animal, Feed for a pur- 


| pose, first knowing what that purpose 
| 1s, and keeping it constantly in view. 


tune to which ewes are liable, and | 


yet by care easily obviated, is abor- | care, she will, if- she is a good cow, 


tion. Of the many causes which 


produce this, none is more general | 


than the too rapid change of the 


ewes from a poor to a rich, diet. | 


Sheep are most sensitive to change 
of diet, especially ewes in lamb, and 
if the latter are unable to digest and 
properly assimilate their food it 
causes inflammation of the bowels,and 
predisposes to abortion. 


Compensation is a just and fixed law 
and also one that is inevitable. If 
we feed the cow an abundance of 
proper foods—all she will digest 


| and assimilate—give her pure water, 


warm, healthy quarters and kind 


| compensate us with a good flow of 


rich milk; if we starve and ill-treat 


| her, she will compensate us by half 





filling a pail with thin milk. If she 
is a beef animal instead of a butter 
one, she will compensate by returning 
a supply of beef, etc.” ~ He then ex- 
plained the difference in the chemical 
composition of foods and their effect 
upon the animal to which they are 


. 


| If you decide 


| for nothing, sow it very thickly. 


‘ nd | ~will then contain 90 per cent. or 
George A. Smith, of the State Dairy | 


Analyses of milk were | 
made by Mr. Smith during the ses- | 
sions, from several herds and a large | 





fed. A man can have a certain 
amount of feeding value in a food or 
can leave it all out; it is not the fault 


| 


of the food, but of the man who grew | 


or prepared it. There may be value 


in corn fodder, or there may be none | 


at all. Itis left for you to decide. 
ou do not want any 
are willing to wor 


it 


value in it, an 


more of water and will be practically 


= = _ 


about an inch square and put into a 
quart. glass can, was filled with salt 


| water, and, except when open to dip. 


therefrom, kept tightly closed. Eac 
night, as soon as the milk was drawn, 
it was strained into’a tin boiler, a 


| small tablespoonful of the liquid 


from the rennet jar added immedi- 


| ately; after standing about forty 
_ minutes the curd was cut with a 


worthless—not worth as much to | 
feed as would have been the seed it | 


grew from. If you want value in it, 
plant it thinly, then cut it when the 
most advanced ears are glazing. 
is then at its best. Another wa 

et no value is to plant it and allow 


become mere woody fibre. 

The older the animal the higher 
should be the per cent. of carbonace- 
ous matter in its food. Balance the 
ration according to the age, condition 
and growth of the animal and the 
purpose for which you are feeding it. 
The wheat kernel when fed whole and 
alone is the nearest to a perfectly 
balanced food of any of our grains, 


if we accept the ratio of 1 to 5, as the | 


best, but the straw being highly car- 
bonaceous, should be fed withit. If 
only the straw is fed to her, she will 


get little but carbon heat and the | 


woody fibre. ‘The farmer who feeds 
but one food is usually very wide of 
the mark. A cow fed only dry food 
must have a_ larger ration of water 
than one fed succulent foods. 

The chemical constituents of the 
various foods employed by the dairy- 
men were then explained through 
the aid of the analyses and charts, 
and their various offices stated. 

When you know the constituents 
of perfect milk, you will know what 
food to feed the cow that gave it, and 
as those foods which produce the 
most and best milk also produce the 
best growth and most fertility, it 
will be seen they are the most profit- 
able to feed. Corn ensilage, clover 
hay, some corn meal when there is 
but little corn in the ensilage, in con- 
nection with cottonseed meal, wheat 
bran, linseed meal and wheat mid- 
dlings, are the best and most profit- 
able for those purposes.—Country 
Gentleman. 





HOME CHEESE—HOW MADE. 

We have never lost a cheese, though 
some makers predicted such a result 
because we use whole milk and make 
soft cheese—so soft 1t can be spread 
like butter. We made sixteen last 
season; sold one, gave one and pieces 
from others to friends. ‘The press, 
of oak plank, a home-made affair, 
bought of the estate of the Dow fam- 
ily, was probably in tse at. the time 
Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric preacher, 
was fulfilling the command, “Go ye 
into all the world,” etc. The press, 
with basket, two hoops and followers, 
cost 25 cents. ‘T'wo yards of cheese 


cloth (8 cts.) and two thin muslin - 


flour bags, washed and bleached, 
were used for strainers; the edges of 
all the strainers were nicely overcast 
—for hems will leave a mark on the 
cheese, We had five choice-grade 
Jerseys and Guernseys; but in July 
butter-making is not profitable; be- 
sides, we wanted cheese for home use. 
The rennet (25 cts.) was procured of 
our local butcher, cut into pieces 


It | 
to | 


knife into squares about 13 inches 
each way; twenty minutes later it 
was broken up by the hand; then, 
when the curd had sufficiently settled 
the whey first as much as possible, 
afterward the curd was dipped into 
the cloth strainer, fastened over the 
cheese basket and left to drain all 


night. 
it tostand untilall theears are ready | 
to shell and grind and the stalks have | 


In the morning the milk was served 
in asimilar way, save that less rennet 
was used, for the cows gave less milk 
in the morning. When the morning 
curd had drained sufficiently—usu- 
ally about 11 o’clock—both the 
night’s and the morning’s curd were 
cut into dice containixg about three- 
fourths of a cubic inch each, the 
whole immersed in a bath of the 


| morning’s whey heated no warmer 


than freshly drawn milk. After 
about five minutes the curd was 


| drained through the strainer over the 
| basket, salted to suit the taste, en- 





closed in a strainer (strainers are used 
all through the pressing process), put 
in the hoop, placed in the press with 
the full amount of pressure, where it 
remained one hour; then it was re- 
‘moved from the press, taken from the* 
hoop, the strainer rinsed or a clean 


- one used, put back into the hoop the 


other side up from what it was dur- 
ing the first pressure, great. care 
taken to have the strainer smooth 
over the cheese, and pressure again 
Pe: turn at evening and again in 
the morning. Prepare a third and 
fourth curd according to the direc- 
tions for the first and second, remove 
the cheese from the press and cut 
the partly-pressed cheese into small 
dice and mix it thoroughly with the 
third and fourth curds. We have 
now four curds, sufficient to make a 
complete cheese, and so near alike 
that when the cheese is cured no one 
can tell where one curd began or 
another ended. Now place in the 
hoop, apply pressure, turn in one 
hour, at night and in the morning as 
before, until forty-eight hours have 
passed. 


Remove from the press, grease the 
cheese all over with “sweet melted 
butter, place on a square of white 
cloth on a board a little larger than 
the cheese: The rubbing with butter 
must be continued once each day, 
when the cheese is turned, which 
care must be continued for about 
eight weeks, when the cheese will be 
cured, Flies are attracted by cheese- 
-making, and after a few days should 
around hole or a crack be noticed 
when turnlng the cheese investigate 
the broken place; if skippers are 
found dig them out wlth a knife and ° 
fill up the breakage with good cheese 
mashed between the fingers, then 
sear the place with a hot iron or 
cover with note paper, after which 
use butter till the surface is covered. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of g 
cheese. Should a cheese show a ten- 
dency to spread, as nice cheese gener- 
ally does soon after being taken from 
the press, it should be bandaged, 
greasing over the bandage each day: 





at 





‘ cheap insect 
, worthless as a destroyer of lice; un- 








‘ 


etimes a cheese will leak ‘after 


getting it on the board; mark that 


cheese and use it soon as ri for 
such cheese is apt to mould inside if 
kept long. Only two cheese can be 
made a week if but one press is 
owned—that is, if made as we make 
cheese. In winter we put the cheese 
into a barrel, place the barrel in a 
dry closet where the cheese will not 
freeze, and by looking at them occa- 
sionall yand re whenever mould 
appears, they will keep nicely. As 
*; all saliee’ ees to which milk is 
put, every utensil—press, basket, 
hoops, follower, dippers and knives 
and each cloth—must be kept scrup- 
ulously clean to produce best results. 
—WN. y. Tribune. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 
PICKED-UP POULTRY POINTS. 








FreEepine Corn.—Corn should not 
be fed to fowls until the winter, as 
it is too rich in carbon for this season, 
and causes the hens to become over- 
fat. It is deficient in egg-producing 
eleménts, and when fed to fowls in 
winter it should be fed in connection 
with some other food as a variety. 


Save Your Lawn Grass.—Cut 
the law grass often and cure it like 
ordinary hay and store it in the barns 
for the use of the hens in winter. 
When wanted, pour boiling water 
over it in a tub at night, and feed it 
the next morning. By sprinkling a 
little bran and meal over it, the hens 
will relish it highly. 


Torp-Knor Fow1s.—The Polish 
and Houdans, which have crests, are 
among the best layers, but their 
heavy crests obstruct the sight and 
make them less liable to escape from 
hawks and other depredators. Breed- 
ers should aim to breed away all such 
useless appendages unless the breeds 
are intended for ornamental pur- 
poses only. 


Insect PowpErs.—The ordinary 
owders are almost 


less fresh they lose virtue. In buy- 
ing insect powder get the Dalmatian, 
and have none that is not put up in 
air-tight tin canisters. It is usually 
sold at about seventy-five cents per 
und, and resembles Scotch snuff. 

t should be easily procured of any 

reliable druggist. It is better not to 
buy it at ail unless you can get the 
best. 


PuRIFYING A PouLtTrY YARD.— 
If you can remove your hens from 
the yard for a short time, spade it 
up, scatter lime over the surface and 
sow Hungarian grass seed, using 
plenty of s@ed. It will grow rapidly, 
and when six inches high, turn the 
hens back into the yard. Hungarian 
grass will send its roots into every 
square inch of the soil, will appro- 
priate all the manure and filth in 
the yard, and will continue to grow 


until frost, and -if the fowls do not 


trample it too much, it will provide 
& proportion of green food for quite 
awhile. Late in the fall dig up the 
yard again, sprinkle more lime, and 


it will be in excellent condition for. 


Winter. 


_ManaGEMENT.—There are two 
little matters affecting the economy 
of poultry-keeping that should be 
remembered,experiencehaving proved 





the advice ‘to be 
Sick fowls are not worth doctoring ; 
by immediate killing the loss willbe 
less than under any other conditions.- 
Old hens are not worth keeping a 
day after they have commenced to 
moult, for this reason—they fail to 
make any return from four to six 
months, during which they have to 
be fed, and they do not lay a suffi- 
cient number of eggs to pay the food 
bill. The principal conditions of 
success are— ; 

1. A large, hardy, active, meaty, 
good-laying lot of fowls. 

2. Sufficient food given in accord- 
ance with common sense; as little as 
possible (and never more than half) 
being purchased. 

3. A warm, dry hen-house, free 
from draughts and kept thoroughly 
clean. , 

4. Early hatching, coupled in corn- 

wing districts with hatching for 
arvest. 

5. Regular sale of cockerel chick- 
ens at the earliest possible moment, 
of old hens when they have ceased 
their summer laying, and of surplus 
pullets in autumn when there is a 
demand. 


Young hens are essential, as they 
alone lay well; old hens frequently 
failing to lay eggs enough to pay for 
their keep. If the chickens are early 
hatched, they come in when there is 
a demand for table poultry in May 
and June, when prices are compara- 
tively high. The pullets commence 
to lay in the autumn, whereas late- 
hatched pullets never lay until very 
late in the year, and frequently not 
until the following spring. ore 
adult fowls should never be kept 
than can be fed under the conditions 
we have laid down—1, e., chiefly upon 
home-produced food. The whole of 
the birds should be carefully man- 
aged, and especial attention is re- 
quired in early spring when chickens 
feel the cold, in the severe weather 
of winter, and at all seasons when 
wet and wind are prevalent, many 
deaths occurring from these causes 
where protection is insufficient. 
Chickens also need protection against 
rats and other vermin, which, as a 
rule, claim their share of the hatches. 


HORTICULTURE. 








EASTERN SHORE APPLES. 

The almost absolute destitution of 
apples on this peninsula in 1890 is 
now being liberally compensated for 
by the abundance of as fine fruit as 
any one could wish for. The “out- 
ing” given the trees by the caprices 
of the weather in spring of ’90 appar- 
ently recuperated their producing 
powers to such an extent as to defy 
serious injury by insect enemies, the 
different varieties seemingly vying 
with each other for supremacy in 
merit. Yellow Transparent set too 
much fruit to insure good size with- 
out severe thriving, but where this 
attention was bestowed perfect and 
beautiful apples of good size resulted. 
When fully ripe the quality is fair, 
though when at this stage it belongs 
to the tender class, and will not bear 
rough or careless handling. Because 


ly correct. | 





of the ing ignorance as to what 
constitutes real merit in a fruit, this 
variety will likely prove less. profit- 
able to growers than it should, as its 
color is not red. _Charlotten Thaler 
ree oq Sultan are both very much 

e the Lransparent every way; per- 
haps the last named is at crifte I to 
but in color, season and quality they 
are identical. If you have one of 
these kinds, practically you have all 
of them. The hair-splitting differ- 
énces discussed by Western propagat- 
ors, as to hardiness and longevity of 
trees, are of no importance to resi- 
dents of a civilized climate. No fruit 
tree can long survive the annual pro- 
duction of immense crops of fruit, 
without special provisions as to cult- 
ure and manures. Where the fruit 
buds of the peach tree live through 
the recurring winters unharmed, as 
a rule, it is folly to quibble about 
the hardiness of an apple tree, so far 
as the question of hardiness refers to 
the power of the tree to resist injury 
from cold. 

Early Colton, an apple of Ameri- 
can origin, is a fruit that averages 
larger than the above, of stronger 
color, being an unadulterated yellow, 
better oxelee, but not quite as early 
—tree somewhat spreading, inclining 
to straggling—a good yel/ow variety, 
for either home use or market, one 
that should generally supersede the 
Early Harvest. For a first-class yel- 
low summer apple, though, there is 
no variety that I am yet familiar 
with that combines as many good 

ints in its “make-up” as the Karly 

ipe. A fine, vigorous, upright grow- 
ng tree, forming a symmetrical head, 
and in good soil attains large size, 
producing fruit in abundance, uni- 
ormly smooth and of a texture suffi- 
ciently firm to give it value as a 
shipping apple. Without a superior 
as a cooking apple—fine for ooting 
out of hand—evaporates clean an 
white without the aid of bleaching, 
as early in season as the Early Harv- 
est, after the trees attain some age, 
is a fair description of this apple as 
it behaves here. 

Among the red or striped summer 
varieties, the Red Astrachan, when 
suited in soil and weil cared for, is 
as re a the most profitable 
market kind; but it does not succeed 
on all soils, and it would, indeed, be 
a depraved taste that would give it 
preference for “eating out of hand.” 
The Fourth of July, while it is not 
so brilliant in its coloring, is far less 
fastidious in its choice of soils, re- 
quiring no longer time to come into 
profitable bearing, and far less in- 
clined to knotty and gnarly fruit 

roduction; equally as large, not so 
intolerably acid, with a tree that is 
equally as handsome; all in all, a 
safer and surer profitable variety than 
the Astrachan for general planting. 
Carolina Red June a the color, but 
lacks the size, and not until the pre- 
vailing universal preference for “big 
fruits” of all kinds is superseded by 
a recognition of quality will it be 
popular as a market -_ 

Gorden’s Cluster, a New Jersey ap- 

le, is nearly as bright-colored as the 
ed June, fully as large, and pos- 
sessed of a juicy sprightliness and 
high flavor, equal to Summer Pear- 
main, ripens fully as easy as Red 
June, and is wonderfully productive. 

To be continued later. 

J. W. Kerr. 

Denton, Md., July 21, 1891. 





THE FRUIT LIST AGAIN, 


In the May ist issue of the THz 
AMERICAN FARMER were two articles 
which referred to a list of fruits I 
recommended in the April 15th issue. 
I was in the first place much pleased 
to find those who were alive to the 
question of selection of varieties and 
who came out and expressed an opin- 
ion which, I trust, will be the result 
in presenting this answer to your 

ers. The best way to get ideas 
and knowledge in any line of work 
is to communicate your opinions on 
that line of work to an educative 
paper such as THE Farmer, and ex- 
atte comments upon those opinions 
rom others... Not having seen an ~ 
apple ripen in this State, my list was 
based wholly upon all I could obtain 
from several experienced growers. 
Hence, if I have made any recom- 
mendations that are not compatible 
with experience, it is due to my being 
misinformed. 

However, I have been able of late . 
to observe some orchards for myself, 
and can speak more from observation 
than hearsay. It must be fully un- 
derstood that my list was not for 
commercial purposes, but for fami 
purposes alone. It makes a vast dif- 
ference in selecting varieties as to 
what purpose they are intended to be 
used. For family uses, there should 
be a succession of fruit, and while it 
is true that the winter should be well 
provided for, yet it isa mistake to 
grow too few summer and fall varie- 
ties. I believe it may make a better 
list if the Red Astrachan, which is 
rather poor in flavor, be replaced with 
a winter variety, a8 suggested by-one 
of the writers, But Sweet Bough 
should bein the list for most families, ~ 
if but a single tree, as recommended 
for sweet pickles and other purposes. 
Summer ‘oes might be best replaced 
with the Lady apple for winter, but 
six winter trees should be enough t6 
risk to keep over winter in this clim- 
ate. Most early varieties grow and 
develop well in this State, but many 
of the winter varieties that keep well 
in more Northern States often fail in 
this climate either to mature properly 
or to keep. It would be advisable to 
reverse the list, as suggested by one 
of the writers, if the keeping quali- 
ties of the winter varieties were ob- 
tained in this climate. 

Now, for market, I would not ad- 
vise planting more than two or three 
varieties, and two of them should be 
Wine Sap and York Imper al. The 
Smith’s Cider is reported from some 
sections as being a reliable market 
apple, but ig not so universally 
praised as the first two named. 

As to the pear list being “more 
off,” I do not agree. A family de- 
sires the fruit all through the fruit- 
eating season. We naturally crave 
more fruit during the heated part of 
the year, and then is the time pears 
are wanted. For family use we want 
the best flavored, hence the three 
small ones wefe selected. Every one 
knows the luscious quality of a 
Seckel, and many should know the 
little sweet Dearborn’s Seedling. It 
is a very fine melting, luscious, sweet, 
early pear, and one tree of it and the 
excellent Early Wilder will, when 
once tested, always be a welcome 
fruit upon the family table. The 
Idaho, in the opinion of the best 
judges of the country, is one of the 
finest pears yet introduced, and, I 
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fruit of a fine yellow 


color. The tree is rather on the Jap- | 


lossy, rich 
both tree and 


anese with ] 
foliage. I have tes 


fruit, and do not hesitate in recom- | 
it on the scale of one tree | 
for family use. While the Bartlett | 


mendin 


is one of the best pears for quality, it 
is one of the shy, irregular bearers, 
and is more subject -to blight than 
~" the standard varieties. 


© one would certainly select the | ig | 
| that some of the varieties of grapes | 


Kieffer for family use, on account. of 


“its very poor quality and difficulty | 
in getting it to ripen up, unless de- | 


sired for -preserves, for which it is 
excellent. Itmakes-a fine tree, and 
is as Valuable for an ornamental tree 


as for fruit. For market, it seems | 


to do quite well. Many will buy it 
from its large size and fine color. 
The Anjou is a good 
many others, but the list for family 
purposes shoald be limited, and of 
‘course many good varieties must be 


left out. It is a question of season- | 


able fruit of the best rag for fam- 
ily purpoges. For market, 
the Howell, Duchess, Lawrence and 


Bartlett are planted more than any | 


other varieties. Mr. R.S. Emory, of 
Chestertown, who has 20,000 pear 
trees, uses these four for his main 
varieties, and says the Bartlett is not 
as feliable as the first three. At 
Still Pond the Howell is claimed by 


Dr. Maxwell to be his best and surest | 
bearer, and most valuable market | -day 
| spray the vines from four to six times 


r. Near Baltimore they prefer the 
wrence for the Baltimore market. 
Yes, the Summer Doyenne and the 
Doyenne d’Ete are the sume pear. 
Either the printer or 1 made a mis- 
take in putting in Summer for White. 


The White Doyenne is a most excel- | 
, and is highly prized | 
in the Philadelphia market. It is | 
| earliest American grape. 
ways fruited with me before Early | 


lent fall 


universally popular, as is shown by 


its having thirty-four synonymous | 


names. 

The Buffum is a very heavy bearer, 
and of excellent quality. It is not 
but medium size, and not very hand- 


is what is wanted for family purposes. 
I would not recommend it for market, 
as even such poor varieties as Kieffer 
and LeConte outsell it on account of 
their greater attractiveness. 
Downing says, “The Winter Nelis 
holds, in our estimation, nearly the 


same rank among winter pears that | 


the Seckel does among the autumnal 
varieties.” It is a thrifty tree and 
bears regular crops. ‘The fruit is 


rich, buttery and abounds with juice | 


of a fine, aromatic flavor. 
I admit that there are many other 


splendid pears that would make afine | 
family list, but those in the list rec- | 
ommended are certainly among the | 


best. . 

As to the peaches, it was said that 
at least four of my list had been dis- 
carded. Thatis very true for market 


purposes, but for family use the early | 


varieties will always find a fitting 
_ in a well-selected orchard. And 

am not sure just what four have 
been discarded. The Amsden and 


Troth are far less planted than they | 


were. But all the rest of the list are 
found to be the leading varieties 
wn in the different parts of the 
tate. In Kent and Queen Anne’s 
counties the Mountain Rose is grown 
mostly for early, Reeves’ Favorite is 
considerably grown, but a little shy, 


believe, destined tosupplant the Bart- — 
lett. It is a melting, rich-flavored, 
rather 


| 
| 


and the main dependence is on Early 
and Late ra In 4 -o 
Maryland, in Washington an - 
saok obilita, a depend mostly on 
Salway, but also plant Reeves’ Favor- 


| ite, Smock, Mountain Rose and Bil- 


r, 80 are | 


find that | 
| taken to ward off diseases of the vine. 


_ mildews and rots badly. 








yeu’s Late. : 
In Wicomico, Somerset and Wor- 


cester counties Reeves’ Favorite is | 
_ planted more than any other variety, 
| also Smock, Chair’s Choice, Stump 
Rivers are planted to a | 


and Earl 
considerable extent. 
I was glad to bring out the fact 


T had listed had been tried and found 
that they drop their leaves too éarly. 


What is wrong, the vine or the culti- | 
It is true that | 
the Delaware is rather weak in its | 
growth and subject to Downy Mildew | 


vator? Partly, both. 


(Peronospora Viticola) and other dis- 


| eases of the grape. The Catawba, 
Brighton, and, in fact, all mentioned | 
| in niy list, are more or less subject to 


diseases. The Concord itself often 
supposed, in recommending the list 
of grapes, that they were to be grown 
without proper preventive measures 


No American grape is strictly exempt 
from disease. Out of 130 varieties 


I have had under my charge, am 


' one (Hermann) was untouched with | variety, but quite soft.” 


' nounces the Haverland “too soft for | 


disease of any kind during the season 
of 1890. All those belonging to the 
Concord (Labrusca) family had one 
or more diseases, It is becoming a 
very common practice now-a-days to 


with a solution containing one of the 


salts of copper to prevent thefungous | 


diseases that prey upon every Ameri- 
can or European grape grown in open 


| airund East of the Rocky Mountains, | 


It is the only way-to grow perfect description ef 100 wast 


he Champion is probably the | Pos 


crops and be sure of a crop every yerr. 
It has al- 
Victor, but it is reported from some 


ater. It is no better in quality than 


' | the Early Victor, and the Early Vic- 
. some, but its quality and abundance | 


tor would make a good substitute for 
it. But the Champion is a larger 
grape and will bear heavier crops, 


and, | believe, will ripen first of all, | 


which is a very important item. It 


| will be noticed that but two vines 


were considered enough, while four 
were considered enough of the Con- 
cord. I will say again that the list 


| of grapes was for the family alone, 
| and not for market. 


The red rust of 
the Blackberry affects every variety 
in our test grounds, but the Kitta- 


| tinny usually suffers more _ any 


other and hence was not included in 
my list. 

The Lawton is yet one of the most 
reliable berries grown, because it is a 


good berry and late. 


seen other varieties fruit this season 
to compare with May King and Bu- 
bach, I would prefer Van Deman or 
Michael’s Early for an early variety 


_ and Gandy or Stayman’s No. 1 for 
| late. All of these varieties are per- 


fect flowered, except Stayman’s No. 
1. It would be of value to the read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN FARMER to 
hear from others on the varieties that 
succeed best in their part of the State, 
and mention all new varieties that 
may have originated in their imme- 
diate locality. The question of best 


varieties for any given district is one | 











that depends largely on experiment. 


At some future time it would be a 
valuable piece of literature to the 
State to compile the experiences of 
growers, in all parts of the State, on 
the varieties they have tried. Let us 
hear from others. Sincerely, 
THomas L. Brunk. 
College Park, Mad. 


STRAWBERRIES. 





From the report of C. E. Hunn, 
acting horticulturist at New York 
State Experimental Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., we make the following con- 
densed extracts in regard to straw- 
berries: “I should recommend for a 
kitchen garden Bomba, and Haver- 
land for early, Burt’s Seedling and 
Daisy for medium, and Crawford and 
Middlefield for late. These planted 
in the order named will give each 


_ alternate row of pistillate varieties, 


insuring perfect pollination. Several 
of the older varieties will give good 


| satisfaction, as Bidwell, Chas. Down- 
It was not | 


ing, Crescent; Cumberland, and -on 
heavy soil none are better than the 
Sharpless.” ~ 


and of fine flavor; with good culture 
it yields an average crop. 
very promising, rank-growing, late 
He pro- 
a shipping berry,” and praises the 
May King as “an acquisition to any 


| home garden, ripeng early, and con- 
| tinues through long season; medium , 
large and firm, quality of the best, 


vigorous growth, free from rust.” 
Of new varieties, not -yet fairly 
tested several are Very promising, 
notab] 
Michel's Early. In the r 
ir more, 
ave some fault named, or are 
“damned with faint praise,” not 
worthy of calling attention to. L. 
J. Farmer, Pulaski, N.Y., pronounces 


- -,:.. | the Bubach ; variety, 
actoahgg the United States as fruiting | o ENRON a Sane wereeune variety 


very productive. Its immense size 
secures for it the, highest price. 
“'The Burt is the best berry we know 
for wet soils or rainy weather. The 
Cloud is one of the best shipping va- 
rieties. Daisy and Pearl, one a per- 


fect the other imperfect flower,should | 


go together. He also finds the Hav- 
erland too soft for shipping. The 
Eureka, a perfect flowering variety,” 
for vigor of plant and beauty of fruit 
it is without a peer, Warfield No. 2 
ripened more marketable fruits than 
any other on the grounds. © Michel’s 


Early promises to do very well, and | 


so does Parker Earle. 





MARKET GARDENING.—Before any- 
one could engage in market garden- 


ing with any prospect of making a | 
| fair living by it, he must learn by | 
| practical experience how to produce 
As to Strawberries: Since I have | 


good vegetables in the cheapest way; 
and when he has learned this, he 
should study his available market 
and see what produce his market 
demands, -and then try to grow 
just that produce, and to dispose 
of it to the best advantage. Skill, 


| good judgment, perseverance and 


a great deal of experience, with 
hard work, are indispensable requi- 
sites of the business. The only way 
to success for a young man leads 
through an apprenticeship in the em- 
ploy of a good and successful gar- 
dener near a large market.— Farm 
and Fireside. 





_ lites. 
| proportion to her planet of twenty or 


He speaks of the Belmout as a | ™0Fe satellites in the solar system, 


“showy berry when fully ripe, firm | 


Bubach a | 


Beeder Woods, Bessie and | 
rts and | 





| moon exposed to us. 
light was reflected back from the ~ 


| craters and mountain 


= 


FACTS ABOUT THE MOON. 

Prof. C. A. Young recently gave 
an interesting lecture on the moon, 
in the astronomical course conducted 
under the auspices of the University 
Extension at Cooper Union. The 
moon, in the first place, has nothin 
whatever to do, the lecturer said, 
with «he changes in our weather. 
He had known some farmers in the 
West who would never plant a “root 
crop” except on the wane of the 
moon, while a growing-up crop, like 
wheat or other grain, he would al- 
ways insist on planting when the 
moon was waxing. ‘These notions, as 
well as those held by some sea cap- 
tains, that the wind would blow for 
a week from the quarter in which the 
change,of the moon took place, were, 
he declared, without foundation. 


Te moon was an insignificant 
body in herself. It was her proxim- 
ity to the earth that gave her astron- 
omical importance. At the same time 
her position was unique among satel- 
She was by far the largest in 


being 1-80th the weight of the earth, 
while no other satellite exceeded one 
1-1000th of the weight of its planef. 

In‘the peculiar motions taken by 
thé moon there.were certain elements 
which, the professor said, the law of 
gravitation might not fully account 
for. Astronomy would one day reach 
the limit of accurate precision, and 


would reach the field where such 


elements of uncertainty would creep 
in as the effect of the human will. 
Speaking with exactitude, for in- 
stance, a man could not build a tall 
building on the face of the earth 
without lengthening the day by the 
change in the position of matter in- 
volved. Such changes as this, when 
accumulated through long periods, 
must produce effects that would 
make the astronomical problem a 
very difficult one, in faet, an incom- 
putable ohe, some day. 

The heat that the moon sends had 
been measured, he said, and found to 
be 1-160,000 of that sent by the sun, 
while the light was 1-600,000 of the 
sun light. ‘The “earth shine,” if we 
could observe it from the surface of 
the moon, was fourteen times as bril- 
liant as that ‘we now saw from the 
moon, and from a surface that was 
about four times as large as the full 
This brilliant 


moon to us slightly, rendering just 
visible that part of the moon in the 
shadow at the time of the new moon. 


“The moon,” said the professor, 
_ “had no atmosphere to speak of. Its 


surface as shown by the slides was a 
mass of circular volcanig craters of 
peculiar formation, but rent by mys- 
terious fissures which started from 
the crater of ‘Tycho in all directions 


| like the streaks on the skin of an 


apple. These fissures were about 
half a mile in width, and extended 
into the body of the moon nobod 

knows how far. They cut throug 

chains in 
straight lines, and their explanation 
was not yet. Some had attributed 
them to the congelation of the cen- 
tral mass, like water frozen in a glass 


| globe. Bits of the mountain scenery — 


of the moon were thrown on the cur- 
tain and seemed very unattractive, 


though evidently grand in their very ~ 


ugliness.” 


v 
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: insertion in the succeeding issue. 
4a@ At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
? are located the offices of the following organi- 
’ zations, each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
2 sands, is Secretary: 4 
° Maryland State Immigration Society. 
y Maryland State Farmers’ Association. 
8 Maryland Horticultural Society. 
f .s Maryland Dairymen’s Association. 
’ ° Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
h Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as 
dl Second-Class Matter. 
h BALTIMORE. AUGUST 1, 189). 
DEATH QF SAMUEL SANDS. 
“ The Senior Editor of THE AMERI- 
e cAN FARMER died at Lake Roland, 
- Md., July 28th, in the:92d year of 
n his age, passing peacefully away as 
4 one whose work was done, suffering 
M from no disease or pains, the wonder- 
* ful mechanism, whose action is life, 
having run its course and become 
ul worn out after being prolonged long 
to + beyond the normal period. 
n, SAMUEL SANDS was born in An- 
he napolis, Md., April 10th, 1800. A 
we few months in one of the rude schools 
of of the period, and a year or two in 
il- the preparatory department of St. 
he John’s College eats: up his educa- 
as tional advantages. In 1811, his 
ill mother, lately widowed, removed to 
nt > Baltimore, and, with a large family 
he - and restricted income, her first care 
ist was to find a place for the boy to 
he make his own living. This, by 
on. chance, was found. two days later in 
Or; . the office of Zhe Whig, a daily paper. 
Its From that. time until his death, 
3a more than eighty years, his connec- 
of tion in some capacity: with the press 
ys- never ceased. With an inbornenergy 
ofn he soon mastered his trade, and hav- 
ns ing been -transferred after two or 
an « three years to The American, he be- 
out came at the early age of sixteen, 
led foreman of the office, a year before 
d he was free. It was during his ser- 
ig vice there in 1814 that he first put 
in into type from the author’s manu- 
jon * _ Script, Francis. Scott Key’s “Star- 
ted © Spangled Banner,” all the other em- 
en- employes having gone out to join in 
lass | the defence of the city against the 
ery advancing British forces. Left be- 
ure nd on account of his youth, the 
ive, poem was placed in his hands, and, 
ery * 48 soon as printed, the young ap- 





} John 8. Skinner, by whom it had 
us by the 12th and 27th of the month, to secure ~ 


prentice distributed the inspiring 
song throughout the city. . 

About 1821 Mr. Sands began bus- 
iness on his own account. as a printer. 
From that time he was constantly 
engaged in the publication of papers, 
of either a literary, © agricul- 
tural, or political character, in- 
cluding _the Saturday Visitor, 
The Columbian, The Marylander, 
The Freeman’s Banner, The Ameri- 
can Whig, The Chronicle, The Ameri- 
can Farmer, The Rural Register, The 
Real Estate Register, and perhaps 
others. Of these, The Chronicle was 
a daily, which, in connection with 
Gen. Shepherd C. Leakin, under the 
firm of Leakin & Sands, was contin- 
ued for many years, being a commer- | 
cial, non-political’ paper, whilst at 
times both The Marylander and The 
Whig were published as duilies. Hav- 
ing in the conrse of his business as 
printer become connected with The 
American Farmer, he purchased it in 
1834; He engaged as its editor Col. 


been founded in 1819, it being the 
first agricultural paper published in 
America. Under their joint direction 
it reached a high degree of tage gene 
| which was long maintained. In 1858 
Mr. Sands relinquished the paper to 
Mr. N. B. Worthington, who three 
| years previously had bought a half 
| interest in it. In 1872 it was repur- 
| chased from the successors of Mr. 
Worthington, and has been since con- 
ducted under the existing firm name. 

Of Mr. Sands’s services on behalf of 
agriculture, there is no time or space 
to speak. His ardent but practical 
advocacy of all movements to promote 
the material and intellectual ad- 
vancement of the farming class, to 
better its condition and to intreduce 
improved methods, labor-saving ap- 
pliances and economical systems, is 
matter of record. His endeavors 
were wholly unselfish, the considera- 
tion of personal profit or advantage 
never being an element in his calcn- 
lations. He was long secretary of 
the Maryland Farmers’ Club, which 
broadened: into the old Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, and occu- 
pied the same position in the latter 
organization during its entire exist- 
ence. His part in the introduction 
and subsequent widespread use of 
Peruvian guano is shown in the 
pages of this journal, the immense 
trade in commercial fertilizers, of 
which Baltimore has always been the 
great centre, springing from this be- 
ginning. 

He was a warm advocate of better 
technical education for farmers, and 
in and out of season the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college for 
Maryland was urged in THE FARMER, 
long before the. general government 
undertook the granting of public 
lands for their support, our State 
college owing its establishment 
largely to the unremitting advocacy 
by THe Farmer of the efforts on its 
behalf of Charles B. Calvert, the 
McHenrys, Cols. Earle, Walsh, and 
others of its promoters.~- 


He was an unwavering friend of 
Obed Hussey in his efforts, finally 
crowned with success, in making the 
reaper and mower a perfect machine; 
encouraging him in time of trial, 
keeping him before the public, and 
finding him patrons for his products. 
The information gained in-his con- 


give material testimony for the in- 
ventor riage — age — ‘tried 
against the infringers of bis patents. 

Mr. Sands was for many years 
secretary of the Maryland Institute 
for the promotion of Mechanic Arts, 
and later for two terms its president. 
During his career he was active in 
many other public enterprises, but 
never occupied, or was a candidate 
for any official station. 

In politics Mr. Sands was_before 
the war a whig, and a warm friend 
of Henry Clay. In 1861, although 
his associations and material interests 
were on the side of the south, he 
ranged himself with those who fa- 
vored the preservation of the Union. 

Whatever his political faith, Mr. 
Sands always made it a boast that in 
this journal there never appeared a 
line from which his opinions could 
be gathered. He took the position 
that the field of agriculture was 
neutral ground where‘all could meet, 
and thongh in many Campaigns is- 
suing partisan papers from the same 
office in which the FARMER was 
printed, no line ever appeared in it 
which indicated his views; but he 
was pecs enough to advance them 
on all proper occasions. 


have been predicted from his ap- 
pearance or general health. He was 
not of robust build or strong con- 
stitution, and his long life was pro- 
bably due in large measure to his 
simple habits and his abstemious 
living. 
His will was a strong one; his in- 
dustry was marked; to every task 
.which he undertook, and to every 
canse which he espoused, he gave 
enthusiasm and the most earnest and” 
hearty effort. He had little. of the 
judicial temperament; by nature he 
was a partisan. Into whatever busi- 
ness, or work, or moyement he went, 
to that he gave the most zealous and 
strenuous activity, but was a just 
man ; above all, hy was a good man. 
Up almost to the very close of 
his career, his intellectua: faculties 
were unclouded, Physically he had 
pe, to decline in a marked degree 
only a year or two ago, but until af- 
ter he had completed his nine- 
tieth year he enjoyed life and took a 
vivid pleasure in the company of his 
books, in social intercourse with his 
friends, and in contemplating the 
works and processes of nature. 

The estimation in which Mr. Sands 
was held in the community is mir- 
rowed in the extracts given below, 
from the editorials of the daily press. 
A marked testimonial to his high 
character and recognized usefulness 
as a citizen was the placing at half- 
mast of the national flag on the City 
Hall of Baltimore, by order of the 
Mayor, when his death wag an- 
nounced, this mark of respect being 
a very unusual one for a private citi- 
zen, long withdrawn from public 
view, and whose life touched at no 
point the circle of official activity. 





{From The American. ] 
THE DEATH OF SAMUEL SANDS, 


By the death of Mr. Samuel Sands, 
which occurred yesterday morning. 
Maryland loses one of her most hon- 
ored and useful citizens. His lon 
life, covering a period far beyon 
that usually allotted to man, was 





tact with Hussey of the progress of 





full of good results, full of good-ex- 


hie invention, enabled inn later 


4 


Mr. Sands’ longevity could not | 


poe sant I Soe See th er =_— . - 7 
amples for the young men . of the 
present day, Thongh always a@ hard 
worker, and often taxing both brain 
and hand to the utmost, be was so 
careful of his health, so abstemious 
in his habits, that, though never of 
strong constitution, he prolonged his 
life till it nearly touched the cen- 
re point, and retained his vigor 

and energy to the last. He was a 


connecting-link betwéen the _ stir- 
ring days of the past and ] 


ones of the present—almost the last 
of those who lived in the eventful 
times which are so full of interest to 
all students of the early history of 
Baltimore. For eighty years he was 
connected in one capacity or another, 
with newspaper work, and such a 
record is, doubtless, without a par- 
allel in the history of journalism in, 
this country. Kor twenty-five of 
these years 4 was the agricultural 
editor of The American, and almost 
to the very last his work has ap- 
peared regularly in the weekly issue 
of this paper, giving to its readers 
the valuable results of his long ex- 
perience and thorough acquaintance 
with all the best methods of agri- 
cultural work. 
The most notable event of his 
younger life was his selection to put 
in type the patriotic poem of Francis 
Scott Key, written during the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry by the 
British. He was at that time em- 
ployed in the composing rooom of 
the American, and there he did the 
work that gave to the world words 
that are still sung at every gather- — 
ing of patriots all. over the land, ~ 
When he had finished the work: of 
composition, stirred as he was by the 
patriotic words of the poem, he 
strnek many Copies off the press, and 
himself distributed them through - 
the city, giving all a chance to read 
the lines of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” When we remember that 
at that time he was buta lad, we 
can appreciate-how thoroughly he 
must have been imbued with the 
true spirit of patriotism, and how 
deep an impression that poem must 
have made on his young mind. He 
liked to see the stars of that banner 
increase and multiply, and he lived 
to see that song, the original of 
which was entrusted to his young 
hands, become a nation’s anthem, 
To few men is such an honor given. 
To Mr. Sands the farmers of 
Maryland and of the whole country 
owe a debt of gratitude which they 
can never repay, but which they 
should never forget. He was the 
founder of the first agricultural 
aper started in this country, and 
% did more than any other one 
man in America to introduce im- 
proved methods of agriculture, to 
teach farmers to put the land to the 
best uses, and to obtain from it the - 
largest and most profitable -crops. 
In all this he was a pioneer, invent- 
ing and urging the use of improved 
farm machinery and implements, 
making the work of the agricultuar- 
ist lighter, and the results more sat- 
isfactory. A-careful reading of the 
sketch of his life, which we publish 
elsewhere, will give one some faint 
idea of what he accomplished in this 
direction, and how earnest he was 
in his efforts in behalf of all engaged 
in such pursuits. 
His whole life was marked by con- 
stant and incessant industry. In 





everything he undertook he was the 
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same earnest, thoughtful worker, 


ent under discouragements, but 
rs t till crowned with success. 
uch a career as his is worth more 
than a passing notice—it should be 
made a study—full as it has been of 
true pictures of what can be ac- 
complizhed by a sturdy and earnest 
devotion to a good purpose. 


[vrom The Sun.) 

Mr. Samvet Sanps, whose death 
occurred yesterday, was an admira- 
ble imen of the vigorous, hearty 
and earnest type of manhood that 
Maryland has had a habit of pro- 
ducing from her earliest history. 
He had a sound body and a sound 
mind, and whatever his hands or 
brain found to do he did with all 
his might. Strong in convictions, 
as he was in vitality, he took a deep 
interest in evervthing that concerned 
the State or community, and was 
an active participant in a 
takings and movements loo ing to 
agricultural development and local 
improvement, His death closes the 
career of a and valuable citizen, 
whose long life has been one of honor 
and usefulness. 


{From The News.) 
THE LATE MR. SANDS. 


History was busy during the long 
riod covered by the lifetime of Mr. 
ds. Itis not given to many to 
witness so much, and he himeelf from 
his association with “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” was in a certain degree 
an historical figure. Time, to most 
minds, has given the events of the 
second war with Great ‘Britian that 
misty and romantic coloring which 
the years in their passage always be- 
stow; we of the present generation 
lock at them down the Jong vista of 
the past and they have the indistinct- 
ness and poetic coloring of things 
that belongs to chronicle and tradi- 
tion. To Mr. Sands, however, they 
were grim realities, for he himself 
had been an actor in them. 

The gospel of rest is :unch preached 
lately, but the career of Mr. Sands 
illustrates the. value of hard work. 
He was one of the most industrious 
of men. Until within the last few 
years he was an active worker, earnest 
persistent, andenthusiastic: He was 
no believer in the doctrine that idle- 
ness'is good for any man, young or 
old. He rests now, successful and 
honored, and with the history of 
Baltimore, as well. as with that of 
the country at large—or, at least, 
with one most important epoch of it 
—his name will be inseparably linked. 


[From the Morning Herald.} 

In the death of Samuel Sands, 
Baltimore loses one its oldest and 
most public-spirited citizens. For 
eighty years he was connected with 
the néwspaper and printing business 
in the city of his adoption, and his 
memory extended over almost the 
entire period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY GRANGE. 


There will be a meeting of the 
Pomona Grange of Baltimore County 
on the Fair iinndie at Timonium, 
on Friday, August 7th, at 10 A. M. 
It is hoped there will be a general 
attendance of delegates from the sub- 
ordinate granges. All fourth degree 
members welcome. Those attending 
will bring their lunch baskets. 








SS 


THE STATE WEATHER SERVICE. 


Maryland heretoforé has been very 
slow to appreciate the possibilities for 
good of the Signal Service. Its ad- 
vantages have long been known in the 
South, where “Cotton is king,” and 
where a crop means money to pay 
debts and to spend, not only for its 
raisers and their hands, but for the 
factory men and their operatives in 
the North, the merchant at home, or 
in the t metropolis, and to 
those “who go down to the deep in 


ships.” 

To these it has Week certainty, 
money, confidence. And who will say 
that these are not essentials of every 

rosperous and happy community ? 
With run-down lands brought into 
competition with the great and fertile 
West, Maryland farmers have been 
slow to see that a few degrees diffe: - 
ence in climate makes or mars crops, 
not only in productiveness, but affects 
their kinde so that what is valuable 
in one is worthless in another, even 
the hardy corn proving no exception. 
Steam may annihilate, substantially, 
distance, but it cannot make a sec- 
tion either colder or warmer, however 
much cut up by railroads, or its 
waters maths | by steamboats. 

If there is one State in the Union 
where the Signal Service is needed, 
it is Maryland. Look at the map. 
From the mountains to the ocean, 
substantially between two bays, with 
the whole of southwestern Maryland 
almost fanned by mountain breezes, 
what may not be expected in the 
matter of temperature? Yet, with 
all these wants, there is not a single 
station South of Anne Arundel on 
the Western Shore, nor of the ex- 
treme North end of Wicomico on the 
Eastern Shore. .Delaware is worse 
off, with none South of Newark, with 
its great fruit county, Sussex, un- 
provided. 

Yet these sections are celebrated, 
or have been, for their brainy men, 
and for their enterprising colonists 
in other regions. 

The fact that they are so slow to 
take hold of such an aid as the Sig- 
nal Service is inexplicable. Now that 
the new pursuits of trucking and 
fruit-raising are rising into promi- 
nence, and fast turning into leading 
pursuits, its necessities have become 
more evident, and we are to have one 
under the joint auspices of the “Sig- 
nal Service,” the “State Experiment 
Station” and the “Johns Hopkins 
University,” three institutions well 
known and assuredly entitled to pub- 
lic confidence and support. 


If, however, it ever becomes what 
it should be, it will need, and must 
have, State aid. A single meteorolo- 
gist* will have no time to discuss the 
intricate weather problems that must 
meee themselves, due to our anoma- 
ous position and in the light of ad- 
vanced research. ‘I'he medals won and 
the honors bestowed in France, at the 
late Exposition, isconclusive evidence 
of the value of our Signal Service 
methods. Year by year it has im- 
proved, and now is reaping the fruits 
of unselfish devotion to science. From 
a few men at Washington to make 
“ forecasts,” it has spread to leading 
newspapers, and now the officer in 
charge of leading city stations sup- 
plements those of the main office with 

*Dr. Cronk, the one now in charge, seems 


well fitted by prior training, education and 
experience to do effective service in this way. 





those of “his own drawn from local 
surroundings.” 

Here, with a sub-station in every 
county town of the State receivin 
reports direct from Washington, an 
these connected by railroads and the 
telegraph with the main towns of the 
county, or by daily mail, there is no 
reason why it cannot be made a suc- 
cess. Certainly, there is more money 
squandered every year in useless ap- 
So than would put the 

aryland Weather Service in first- 
class order and make it an honor, as 
well as a great benefit, to the State, 

Every farmer should press on his 
members of the Legislature the ne- 
cessity for prompt aid to it, and be 
satisfied with nothing else. 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 


HOURS OF BASE. 
THE BUSTLING HOUSEWIFE. 


There are some house-keepers of 
the lively sort who are never con- 
tented till they have stirred every 
one else in the family into as lively 
a condition as their own. If they 
enter a room, something is sure to be 
wrong in it— le must move 
their chairs, the table must be turned 
about, the light must be raised or 
lowered, a winduw. must be opened 
or closed; all is not right, but all 
must be made right, and at once. 

These good bustlers are those, 
among others, who insist that every 
one shall rise in the morning at 
their own hour; the hour suits 
them, therefore it shall suit every 
one else; they like to rise’ at six, 
therefore every one else in the family 
must rise at six; breakfast must be 
eaten in company and the - table 
cleared away—no breakfast for the 
delaying, or if a breakfast, there is 
so much reproach with it as to make 
its morsels bitter. It is not to be re- 
ome that every one needs eight 

ours’ sleep at least, and younger 
people more, and should have it; 


‘that some are poor sleepers, and 


should be suffered to make up in the 
morning what they have missed at 
night; that some went to bed late, 
delayed by work or pleasure; that 
the brain repairs its waste only in 
sleep, and should have its full chance 
to do so.- It is of no consequence 
that some would rather have sleep 
than have breakfast; that the maid 
will not think of grumbling about 
the cup of tea und bit of toast and 
egg, or dry biscuit and butter, with 
which these late comers and poor 
sleepers will be satisfied ; a good hot 
breakfast and everybody at the table 
is the rule, and hurry-skurry, half 
asleep and half awake, the rule must 
be obeyed. They have always heard 
that early rising, “while the dew is 
on the thorn,” he is healthy; their 
mother and their grandmother rose 
early; and, anyway, their rule is to 
be enforced in the house where they 
reign supreme; or they will know 
the reason why. 

Or perhaps it is not early rising 
that is the house-mother’s especial 
burden, but late going to bed; she 
thinks her own hour again the 
proper hour for every one; she does 
not like any one to show a distaste or 
weariness of the society of the others 
by leaving it early; she wants the 


family to separate all at once; and | 


she keeps them wearying and yawn- 


| 





ing round till she is ready to lay 
down her cards or books or her sew-. 
ing and say -night herself. - Or 
else it is the other way, and every 
one is hustled off to bed, whether 
they would or no, because she al- 
ways makes it a point to be the last 
one up in her house. 

Or, just as possibly, her bone of 
contention is reading aloud in the 
family. It matters not in the least 
then that others have their own 
reading matter, or would prefer con- 
versation, or would be satisfied with 
a little silence. It is her family; 
she is going to improve it, whether 
wished or not, and all other tastes 
and inclinations have to bow to hers, 
Just as possibly; too, it is sewing for 
the poor that is her hobby; and 
good-by then to fancy-work, to 
music, to painting, to amusement ; 
the sewing must be done in concert, 
and she must be there to see; sew- 
ing for the poor is certainly right, 
and no idea of wrong crosses her 
mind while she insists upon it, and 
allows no one the liberty of choice 
in relation to time or quantity, and 
by no means the liberty of not doing 
it at all, if preferred. 

Now this bustling housewife of 
ours has elements in her capable of 
making great happiness in a house, 
but the difficulty is that they are 
complicated with others of we a 
contrary capability, with self-will 
and self-conceit and domineering 
—: It is happiness, too, which 
she desires to make when she stops 
to think of anything but the joy of 
having her own way. She bas evi- 
dently great strength of body, for 
she gets her maids up in the middle 
of the night, and measures the 
powers of others by her own; she 
has some originality and force of 
mind; and what she needs is the 
consideration of other people’s rights 
equally with her own. In reality, 
the youngest child in her houseliold 
has rights which should be regarded 
—rights to health and happiness, at 
least so far as they are to be had; 
the oldest person has no less. Only 
that director of household affairs 
who regards these rights, who so ~ 
conducts and orders things as to 
give everybody the largest liberty 
-that does not impinge on the liberty 
of others, and is not incompatible 
with the moral welfare of any, se- 
cures a state of well-being in her 
family, moral and mental and spirit- 
ual, as well as physical, which is an- 
other word for /happiness there. If 
she did but bethink herself, it would 
be her own happiness too that was 
secured, not only in seeing others 
happy, but in the fact that each in- 
dividual who felt comfort and con- 
tent to be due to her wise direction 
would in natural response make an 
exertion to see that her own path 
was clear trom trouble, and that 
everything she wished for should be~ 
hers, till the mutual spirit of self- Z 
sacrifice brought things in that 
house into a paradisiacal condition. - 





GOOD MANNERS AT HOMC. 


That ancient saw, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt,” is too often shown 
to possess a modicum of truth by the 
behavior toward one another of the 
members of the home circle. The 
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sweet and gentle as to prove it, so far 
as its application there is concerned, 
to be a lying proverb. It is impos- 
sible to avoid familiarity in the house- 
hold, as the very word itself implies, 
except by the cultivation of a celd 
indifference of demeanor which would 
leave nothing of home but the name. 

But theréis no reason in the world 
why the familiarity of home life 
should breed the “contempt” which 
shows itself in rudeness of behavior, 
in harsh, unfeeling words, in cross, 
snarling, snappish tones, such as 
would not be tolerated a moment 
among equals outsideof the “charmed 
circle” of home. Yet how often such 
conduct is indulged in—thought- 
lessly, perhaps, in many instances— 
by those who would be shocked or 
angry if accused of ill-manners. The 
husband, for example, will speak to 
his wife in a manner that is Jittle 
short—if at all short—of insulting. 
If any other man spoke to her with 
so scant courtesy, he would very 
likely be knocked down by the justly 
indignant husband for his insolence 
—or deserve to be, if he were not. 
But why should a husband feel him- 
self free to use language and manner 
toward his wife which he would not 
tolerate in another? And the wrong- 
doing is not all on the masculine side 
of the house. The feminine tongue 
sometimes wags with quite as little 
regard to the proprieties of polite 
intercourse in criticism of its owner’s 
“lord.” These discourtesies of inter- 
course between husband and wife are 
not always the result of diminished 
affection. They often occur where 
there is no real breach of sincere 
regard. They are simply the result 
of the close intimacy of home life, 
combined with an unwise, not to say 
a sinful, neglect of the common laws 
of good breeding. It would be im- 
possible for husband and wife to 
maintain toward one another pre- 
cisely the same bearing as they ex- 
hibit toward the outside world; nor 
would it be desirable if they could. 
But a delicate, tender, loving cour- 
tesy in word and deed they can and 
ought to show each other. 

And so of the bearing of brothers 
and sisters toward one another. There 
is a deal of—brutality, shall we say ? 
—certainly of vulgarity, in the be- 
havior of brothers toward their sis- 
ters, and vice versa. For a boy or a 
young man to be courteous to his 
sister is an old-fashioned virtue; in 
many families it is quite out of date. 
Happily, it is not wholly extinct, for 
there are still many young men in 
the world who would scorn to treat 
even their sisters with rudeness. But, 
the habit of discourtesy in the family 
is quite too prevalent, and we are 
sorry to say that here, too, the wrong- 
doing is not confined to the “sterner 
sex.” 

Happy is the home where the gentle 
familiarity which springs from affec- 
tion, tempered by genuine courtesy, 
abounds, where “good manners” are 
as scrupulously observed as in inter- 
course with the outer world, where 


_ RO jarring notes disturb the sweet 


serenity, the heavenly harmony, of 
the home circle—New York Exam- 
iner. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 
THE PICNIC BASKET. 


The picnic basket is such an im- 
portant affair in the summer time 
that its contents are worthy of pre- 
vious study ard contemplation. 
Every one has an unctuous memory 
of Mr. Wardle’s picnic hamper, de- 
scribed in “Pickwick Papers.” “Now, 
the tongue—now the pigeon pie. 
Take care of that veal and ham— 
mind the lobsters—take the salad 
out of the cloth—give me the dress- 
ing.” And there were “po sae 
of veal patties, capons and other eat- 
ables over which the fat boy liked to. 
linger. It is not always convenient 
to carry about such a heavy laden 
hamper, but a smaller picnic basket 
may hold an equally delectable 
though simpler luncheon. Wrapped 
in white tissue paper each ‘kind of 
food is separated from the other, and 
being neatly prepared looks inviting 
and appetizing. There may be sand- 
wiches of all kinds, Saratoga potatoes, 
cold meats and condiments, cakes 
and fruit, Mrs. Christine Terhune 
Herrick gives other particulars. She 
says: Sandwiches may be supple- 
mented by a piece of cold fowl, by, 
once in a while, a broiled bird, by a 
few pickled oysters, by deviled and 
plain hard-boiled eggs, by salads 
without number, by olives, cheese 
and pickles. And for desserts are 
there not the little dishes (which can 
be made in small pie plates), -to say 
nothing of cake, cookies, ginger snaps, 
apples, oranges, mandarines, bananas, 
pears, grapes, and other fruits? For 
school children there are such simple 
danties as bread or rolls spread with 
jam jelly marmalade or apple sauce. 
And are not crackers and cheese 
always at hand, and almost always 
popular!” 








HOW TO BANISH RATS FROM BUILD- 
INGS AND CELLARS. 


There are people who don’t know, 
and won’t learn how to set traps 
properly, and who are afraid to use 
poisons. ‘To such people the follow- 
ing methods are offered with the as- 
surance that they will fill the bill 
and expel these troublesome animals 
in a manner that will give a very 
good degree of satisfaction. 

The principal ve pen to this 
plan is that instead of destroying the 
beasts, you only drive them from 

our own to your neighbor’s premises. 
Unless he promptly resorts to some 
method of slaughter, he will be very 
apt to have a Fat time of it. If he 
should be much concerned about it, 
you might suggest the use of a little 
poison, and at the same time offer 
your services as chief manipulator. 
Of course it would be ready and 
willing to come down with the lucre 
in agreeable quantities: If he isa 
very good and useful neighbor, you 
might climb upon your benevolence 
and decline to accept compensation 
for doing him a nice turn. If, how- 
ever, he insists that you “take it any- 
how,” always pocket it with a gentle 
protest. He will feel more satisfied, 
and will also regard you as a kind 
and considerate sort of a personage. 

To banish rats take cayenne 
pepper, ground to a fine powder, and 
sprinkle plenty of it in their holes and 
runways. It is an elegant article 
for keeping rats out of a place after 








you have once got them out. Ito 
erates by creating a violent distur 
ance in their breathing apparatus. 
Don’t be afraid of putting too much 
in the: holes. “Apply. it liberally, 
and remember it must be ground ex- 
ceedingly fine and be very dry to 
— the best results. You might 
ook around a day or so after intro- 
ducing it to sce if there were an 
rats lying about with their h 
sneezed off. Here is another. Mix 
equal parts with chloride of lime, and 
blue vitrol, powdered fine, and apply 
it the same as the pepper. It is 
rather rough on their wind organs. 
It is safe to say that a cunsumptive 
rat running over. it a few times 
would soon kick his little bucket. 
A particulary acute article for ban- 
ishing rats and mice is moist caustic 
potash. It will be found very useful 
in some places. Spread a thin layer 
of it around their holes. When the 
run over it, evil befalls them. It 
sticks to their feet, eats off the bark, 
and lays them on the shelf. 

When a hole is in the ground, place 
a board with a hole in the center 
over the rat hole and spread the 
article on the board. In passing 
over the board, they will apply the 
corrective nicely. When their feet 
begin to tingle, they try to lick it off, 
and get a dreadfully sore mouth. It 
is a very severe medicine and plays 
smash with them generally. 

Tar, used in the same manner, is 
also very good. It annoys rats sadly. 
Smear their holes with it, and they 
will soon settle their bills and go 
off mad. We find it advisable .to 
apply it three or four times to insure 
their departure for good.— Pickett. 





THE article on making bread, in 
the July 1st number of THE FARMER, 
should read “mould into loaves,” not 
“two loaves.” I generally make five 
or six loaves out of that amount of 
dough, and a small pan of rolls. B 
adding a little sugar and a small 
piece of butter, currants or ground 
cinnamon, or caraway seed, which- 
ever you happen to have, the light 
dough can be made into nice buns 
for school lunches, and eaten with 
fresh fruit, or stewed fruit, or baked 
apples, will be found more wholesome 
than rich cake and preserves. 

Louisa FUNSTON. 





I am glad to know that “8. D.” 
recognized my name as one she had 
been familiar with in childhood. 
Hers I shall never forget, since it was 
the name of one who for long years 
was a faithful friend to me, and then 
God took her. L. F. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
SCHOOL-GIRL LIFE IN GERMANY. 


—— 


The Countess von Krockow, in the 
Century for June, gives this picture 
of the life she led when a student 
at the Empress Augusta Seminary, 
Charlottenburg, Berlin. An Ameri- 
can girl would not consider the round 
an exciting one: 

“ We rose in summer at six o’clock. 
Our beds stood in sections of large 
dormitories, and near them were iron 
washstands, A regulation existed as 
to how, and how much, we should be 
allowed to wash, and during the pro- 
cess a governess wandered constant] 
about to see that we followed it. We 








, pupils took ours. 


‘ families.” 





. drew on our uniform dresses in ail- 


ence, and at the next signal of the 
bell hurried into the main corridor. 
Here stood the directress. Each 
kissed her hand with.a good-morning 
ea ore to the German 
code manners the young must 
greet the old first—and then took our 

ven places in a file for marching 
down into the dining-hall. Here we 
stood at the back of our chairs at 
table while a morning prayer was 
read by the directress. This done, 
she seated herself; the governesses 
resumed their places, and finally we 
I committed the 
mistake, I remember, of thinking the 
first morning that the butter before 
me was meant for the rolls; so that 
I took some. The matter created a 
stir down along the whole table. 
Nor did the governess venture to set 
me right of her own accord. It was 
left instead to a private interview 
between the directress and me for 
opening my eyes to the fact that 
butter was only eaten by our supe- 
riors. We pupils had to soak our 
rolls in our coffee and eat them so, 
two cups of coffee and two wheaten 
rolls composing our breakfast. After 
breakfast we had free time to put our 
wardrobes in order for inspection, to 
study, or to talk, until eight o’clock. 
School lasted from eight in the morn- , 
ing until six o’clock in the evening. 
At ten in the forenoon occurred a 
recess of fifteen minutes for eating a 
sandwich (without meat); at twelve 
we walked for an hour in the open 
air; at one we dined. After dinner 
we adjourned with a governess into 
the dormitories for washing our teeth 
andhands, At four in the afternoon 
we drank coffee, or, if it were the 
birthday of some one of us, delectated 
ourselves with chocolate and cake, © 
We ate supper at seven. After su 

r came sewing until bedtime. The 

irectress’ hand was then kissed agai 
and a governess conducted us into 
the dormitories. 





“MERE WORDS’’—BUT THEY TOLD A 
GREAT DEAL. 


Persons who converse in public 
ance must remember that they are 
anding out samples of their charac- 
ters, and that they will be judged by 
the ey. gp of conversation that 
reach the eare of their neighbors, 
as in this instance reported for the 
Golden Rule: 

We were walking along the street 
on a delightful spring evening, as 
twilight was settling down over the 
lawns and opening flowers, and as the 
street lamps were just beginning to 
twinkle. As we approached a corner, 
we saw standing near the crossing a 
group of three members of the gen- 
tler sex, who represented that charm- 
ing age that causes us to hesitate as 
to whether we should say “girls” 
or “young ladies.” ‘They were well 
attired,notobtrusively arrayed. Their 
faces were bright and attractive, and 
a spectator would have said at once, 
“These belung to some of the best 
As we approached them, 
we saw that they were engaged in 
animated, though not boisterous, con- 
versation. Just as we came up to 
them, this conversation was borne to 
our ears: “Do youcatchon?” “You 
bet !” 

That was all; but it was a good 
deal. The table of contents in weal 
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is very small-in comparison to the 
crowded pages of reading matter, but 
it “speaks volumes,” as we familiarly 
say. That question and answer made 
us wonder a little about those girls; 
we did not feel quite so much like 
calling them young ladies as when 
first seeing them. We have not the 
faintest idea as to what particular 
mental concept Number One desires 
her friend to “catch on” to. Wedo 
not know whether Number Two’s 
allusion to a wager was intended as a 
challenge or a statement of fact. Of 
one thing we are quite certain, how- 
ever: it is not pleasant to hear those 
who atand on the threshold of a 
lady’s life using slang on street cor- 
ners. It is suggestive of associations 
that are rough, rather than refining. 
It tells of a menor res | to masculine 
traits that is not really enjoyed b 
even those who furnish the model. 
We do not expect our girls to talk 
precisely like professors of rhetoric, 
as in old-fashioned novels, but there 
is a happy medium between slang 
and a stilted style. We hope that 
up of sidewalk conversationalists 
will soon find that happy medium. 





KEEP YOUR SELF-RESPECT. 

The habit of self-respect has a 
distinct moral value. The Youth’s 
Companion gives some suggestive 
thoughts along this line: 

“The way to keep a man out of 
the mud is to black his boots,” says 
Frederick Douglass. 


This happy remark often occurs 
to us when we see boys going to 
school ‘with shoes that have never 
once known the brush, with hair 
uncombed, faces nat tee clean, ears 
unfit forin - very black, 
and a cap that has evidently known 
hard service as a missile weapon. 
Such a boy is more likely to talk 
and act unbecomingly than one who 
is clean and tidy. Something in the 
tidy boy impels him to live up to 
his ap ance. The other boy is 
apt to live up to his dirty boots. 

Fixing upon a boy an odious and 
belittling nickname, which ‘lowers 
his self esteem, has the same ten- 
dency. So does ridiculing him for 
any natural defect, and for the clum- 
siness which often results from such 
a defect. The mistakes of youth 
frequently results from shyness, and 
this is greatly aggravated by jeers 
of companions, and still more by the 
impatience of a teacher. 

Many a man now honored and 
esteemed in the world dates his pro- 
gress upward from the moment 
when he received from some honored 
lips a word of encouragement, or 
discovered by chance that he was not 
inferior to his comrades, despite ap- 
pearance to the contrary. 

We can hardly doa more injur- 
ious act than to make another think 
more meanly of himself than he 
ought to think. Humility is an-ex- 
cellent trait; but humility is a very 
different thing from the mortification 
and se'f-abasement that sometimes re- 
sults from sneers or ridicule. 


— 
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SKIM MILK WITH LINSEED FOR CALVES 





The best substance to replace the 
cream abstracted from the milk in 
butter-making is linseed mucilage or 
jelly, eays a British dairyman, made 

y boiling linseed and straining the 
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product before adding it to the skim- 
med milk. The cream removed from 
the milk is fat, of which the milk 
of the cow contains on, an average 
4.6 percent and* chemists tell us 
that you have only to replace the 
abstracted fat by something cheaper 
than the cream to render it just as 
good feeding. The unfortunate part 
of it is that you cannot persuade the 
calf that skim- nilk with added fat is 
as good as new milk, and such is the 
animal’s obstinacy on this point that 
he refuses to believe it even if you 
read the latest analysis while he 
takes his bucket of okim and lin- 
seed. That useful animals can be 
cheaply reared on skimmed milk the 
fat of which has been replaced by 
the addition of linseed jelly is an 
undoubted fact; but that this or any 
other substitute has an equal feedin 

value, or will fatten a calf as wel 
as pure milk, is all moonshine. Lin- 
seed contains 34 percent of fat, and 
being cheap and easily obtained, is 
undoubtedly the best substitute for 
the cream removed. 





THE WISTARIA AS A POT PLANT. 


A new subject for winter forcing 
has been brought out by German 
gardeners. This is the well-known 
and popular climbing plant, Chinese 
wistaria, W. sineusis. For conserva- 
tory decoration it cannot fail to be 


very effective, and it is easy to see 
that it could be used to great advan- 
tae on many occasions. A specimen 
was exhibi last year in Berlin 
which had seventy panicles of bloom 
—the whole h being a mass of 
flowers. To raise,a plant select a 
strong young plant in the spring and 
pot it in well-enriched, fibry loam in 
a good-sized pot, and keep it growing 
steadily through the summer, allow- 
ing it to rest in autumn. By mid- 
winter cut back all the shoots but 
the strongest and start again into 
growth. Tie up erect the remaining 
shoot and guard it carefully that it 
be not broken. At the end of the 
second season the stem should be 
several feet in height. Before start- 
ing for the third year’s growth cut 
the stem back toa convenient height, 


say four or five feet. The head, con- - 


sisting of several branches, will now 
begin to form, and the fifth year it 
can be brought into bloom. The 
branches and young shoots can be 
allowed to hang naturally drooping 
allabout thestem. If properly man- 
aged a plant will remain in good 
condition, blooming annually for 
many years. Forcing is quite easy, 
as only a moderate temperature is 
required. If kept in too much heat 
the buds drop. 





KIND WORDS. 


Editor of AMERICAN FARMER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: I send you two dollars 
which is to pay for your valuable farm 
paper. I go to Georgia in a few days 
to live and I shall not therefore need 
the paper longer. 

May you continue to bless with 
such a paper the great interests of 
the farmers of America. 

I am truly, 
W. O. CHANDLER. 

Caroline Co., Va. 





BRIEF NEWS SUMMARY. 


GengeraL—In spite of the reduction of 
the tobacco tax the internal reveuue re- 
ceipts for the“last fiseal year are several 
million dollars im excess of the returns 
for the previous year—The increase is at- 
tribu to the large consumption of beer 
in the country—The census office bulletin 
of statistics of tobacco in Virginia gives 
the total number of planters at 24,034, 
total area, 110,579 acres, product 48,522,- 
625 pounds and sales $5,323,469—A statue 


of Stonewall Jackson was unveiled with ° 


much ceremony at Lexington, Va.—A 
marine dress parade took place in New York 
harbor—An excursion train near Dayton, 
O., was run into by a freight train and 
several persons were killed-—-Governor Hill 
granted a respite to murderer Wayman 
—News was received of the capture of sev- 
eral sailing'ships in Behring sea by United 
States cruisers—A heavy earthquake shock 
felt in Evansville, Ind—The teelton 
(Pa.) Steel Works Lave banked their fur- 
naces, and nearly 4,000 men are idle—The 
immense Campbell & Elliot woolen-mill, 
Philadelphia, was burned July 24, with 
loss $700,000, and 450 persons thrown out 
of employment—A decision by Judge Coxe 
in the United States Circuit Court makes 
valid the Brush patents on storage batter- 
ies—These are owned by the Edison com- 


pany. 

GeENERAL.—Collector Erhardt, of New 
York resigned, the President appointed J. 
Sloan Fassett tothe place—Senator Quay 
and W. W. Dudley resigned their positions 
as chairman and treasurer respectively of 
the Republican National Executive Com- 
mittee and the resignations were accepted 
—James S. Clarkson was chosen as _— 
successor—Ex-Speaker Reed, of the House 
of Representatives, returued from Europe. 

Foreian.—The famous Uoldstream 
Guards, one of the oldest corps in the 
British army except one, mutinied because 
they were not given a day off after the 
extra duty during the visit of the Emperor 
of Germany—An excellent impression has 
been made upon the Po 
President Harrison on the nationalization 
of Catholic immigrants in the United 
States, as outlined c the President in his 
talk with Cardinal Gibbons at Cape May— 
The Pope declares he never favored the 
plan of Herr Caheusley—At the next ses- 
sion of Parliament the British government 
will introduce a bill giving local govern- 
ment to Ireland—Intense > Same revails 
among the poor in Buenos Ayres—Flour is 
selling at $28 a barrel—News is received of 
the murder of a missionary in China— 
Great finds of gold reported from Nicaragua 
—Ex-Emperor Dom Pedro, who wasill. is 
recovering—The French squadron is cor- 
dially welcomed at Cronstadt--The Eng- 
lish liberals gain a significant victory—A 
tablet unveiled in St. Peter’s church, Ley- 
den, in memory of Rev. John Robinson, of 
the Mayflower—Two excursion trains col- 
lided near Paris, killing 48 and wounding 
104 persons. 

MaryLanp.—The colored troops of the 
Maryland National Guard encamped at 
Camp Parole, near Annapolis—George T. 
Lyon died at Havre de Grace, aged seventy- 
four years—Rev. Henry Dannenhauer, of 
Annapolis, died Sunday at Saratoga, N. 
Y.-—Alexander Ross died in Charles county, 
aged seventy-one years—Dr. George W 
Berry died in Prince’s county, aged fifty- 
seven years—James C. Orrick, a well- 
known business man, died in Cumberland, 
Md., aged eighty-four years—Rev. Albert 
E. Wallis, a retired minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, died in Frederick— 
The State Democratic Convention met in 
Baltimore and nominated Frank Brown, of 
Carroll county, for Governor; Marion de 
Kolb Smith, of Kent, for comptroller; John 
Prentiss Poe, of Baltimore, for attorney- 
general, and J. Frank Ford, of St Mary’s 
county, for clerk of the Court of Appeals— 
The corner-stone of the new Odd-Fellows 
Hall was laid with simple ceremonies— 
T. J. Magruder, a prominent citizen and 
manufacturer of Baltimore, died. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS—July 31. 


BREADSTUFFS. 


Flour—Acetive and steady. We quote West- 
ern Super _350a%87%5; Western Extra 3 7sa4 25 ; 
Western Family 450a485; Baltimore High 
Grade Family 5 60; City Mills Super 3 60a3 75; 
Rio Extra 5 10a52s5; Rye Flour, medium to 
choice 4 2sa4 75; Cornmeal per 100 Ibs. 1 s0al 60. 

Wheat—Southern steady, rains interfering 
with receipts, and sales were made at 98ag1 00 
for dry and prime Longberry, %a$100 for 
Fultz. Western strong, with extremely heavy 
shipments to Europe. Quotations being 97a 
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97% for No. 2 red s ; 97 
or ges pot ; 97% for September, 98% 
Corn—Southern firm and active. White 


selling at 78 cts. and yellow at 73 cts. ; Weste 
= Ss 604 cts. for inixed spot, 66 ots. for Bene 


Oats—Steady. New of bes sold at 43 : 
Ungraded Southern and Penosylyania cet 
cents; do. be Waite, ee cents; do. do, 
m cents: No. 48 s 
mixed 46 cents... an 
ge. DR ~ wr raf selling at 75 

nts; y, me, old, 7 cents ; com- 
on OF 70aiz2 Se te 

eed— Demand n t with liberal 
stocks. Western bran, light, pounds, Iva 

18; medium 12a16 pounds 16037; heavy, over 

6 pounds, Isagi6, and Middlings 16 50agi7 50, 
these figures, all on track: Clty heilis Miaanocs 
vee Steady uot’ declins ‘ oe 

, but declining. Quotations: ~~ 
Choice old i 50, good to prime A 50, mixed 
fai good $12 50, common and inferior 10a$11, 
inal, jan off grades 8 50a9 50 on 
" .—Hay—Timothy Isagl8, new ° 
Hay 10agl2; Clover Hay 10agll per ton. Straw— ~ 
Wheat 8a$9, Rye l2asl4, Oat $9perton. Ear 
Corn 3 sagt 00 per bbl. 

Straw.—The market for Straw was very 
quiet. The price of old was lowered to $ls to 
meet new at $14, but there was scarcely any 
demand for either kind at the moment. Old 
Rye in car-loads at $15 for large bales in 
sheaves, new $11 00a$12 50 tor blocks, Wheat 
blocks, 8 a$9, Oat blocks 10 50a$11. 

Provisions—Strong, with quotations: Sugar- 
pickled Shoulders 6% cents; smoked sugar- 
cured Shoulders 8 cents; sugar-cured Breasts 
10 cents; canvased and uncanvased Hams 
small averages 12% cents, large averages 
cents per lb. Mess Pork, old, $12.00, and do. 
new, $1350 per bbl. Lard, best refined, pure, 

8 cents per Ib. : 

Butter—firm. Quotations: Fancy creamery 
jobbing at 19 cents; good to choice creame: 
l6al7 cents per lb. Imitation creamery | 
cents per lb. Fancy ladle-packed 14al5 cents, 
prime to choice do. 13al4 cents per lb. Store- . 
packed, 1lal2 cents, and creamery prints 19a20 
cents per Ib. 

Cheese—Steady. 
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4 Fancy full cream, New 
York State, 58 to 60 Ibs.,9 409% cents; choice 
full cream 9%a9% cents; New Yor‘: flats, 30 to 
36 Ibs. size, 9%4,a9% cents per Ib.; 20 lbs. size, 10a 
1045 cents per Ib. 

&ggs—t irm at l4als cents per dozen. 

Poultry. —Fowls went active. Large Spring 
Chickens léal7 cents per lb., smail do. to 
medium, 15 cents per ib., old Hens 12%al3 cts, 
per lb.. and old Roosters 25a30 cents apiece. 

Tobacco - Active, with prices vancing. - 
We quote Maryland—Common and fros 
per 100 lbs., 1 QUagl 50; sound common, 2a§3; 
fine red. SaGli; fangy UalS  aeee oer 

; fancy 12al3; u r count 
$20; ground pgs 1a$9. wr 7s 
e quote: Unwashed éxtra 
aoe ban pe a 4 prossge lots 21a23; _ 
. merino ; tub-was to choi 
82; pulled 26a26. he, 
LIVE STOCK. 

Beef Cattle—Strong. We quote this week. 
as follows: Best Beeves 5 12% 395 those gener-_ 
ally 4¢,medium or 

fair quality 32 
60ag3 00 


teers, Oxen and Cows : 

Sheep and Lambs—Slow. e quote sheep 
at 3%a4X cents per lb. gross, and Lambs 44a5% 
cents per lb. gross. 

Swine—In fairdemand. Quotations — 
from 7 to 8 cents, rohgh hogs and grassers sell- 
ing at 7; nearby hogs at about 7%, and the 
bulk of the offerings (good Western hogs) 8, 
and a shade under for a few. \ 


The publication of THz AMERICAN FARMER 
will be continued, as heretofore, under the 


style of SAMUEL SANDS & SON, by the 
undersigned. 





WM. B. SANDS. .- 
Baltimore, July 28, 1891. 


This Smooth Wire Fence Provides 





PROTECTION for Crops, 
SALVATION for Stock. 
FREE TRADE for Wind and Snow. 
PROHIBITION for Trespassers. 
ALLIANCE of all these } 
For Mutual Benefit and Advantage of the De 
pressed Agriculturist. Address 


THE PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich, 
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GEO.ERTEL&CO.QUINCY. ILL 


——E 


Berner (juassicat aso Mrsrany Acaveuy. 
$95 half session. Prepares for Business, 
Univ. of Va. and West Point. Cata- 
logue address 


Maj. A. G. SMITH, 
Bethel Academy, Va. 
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ROR RENT. 


The fine farm in the, Monocacy Valley, 
near Adamstown, Frederick Co., Md., con- 
taining about 390 acres in the highest state 
of cultivation ; dwelling and all necessary 
out-buildings. The farm at present is occu- 

ied by Mr. Jas. H. Smith, and adjoins Mr. 
is. W. Padget. Rent, $1,000 per annum. 
Apply to Alex. Yearley & Son, agents, 24 
E. Lexington St, Baltimore, Md. 








 COLORA NURSERIES, 


CECIL COUNTY, MD. 


Crows Fruits, Flowers, 


—AND— 


Ornamental Trees, 


And can supply you with anything in that line. 
I have for Spring of 1891, #n_ es- 
cially fine lotof FRUMr TREES es- 

pecially APPILES—Southern Winter 

Apples for Southern Planters; GRAPE 

VINES, Small Fruits, also a large 

collection of the best EVERGREEN 

TREES—Dwarf Arbor-Vitz and Irish 

Juniper, Plants for Hedges & Screens. 

SHADE TREES for Street or Lawn. 

Roses and Greehouse Plants, etc. 

Write for what you want direct to the grower. 

T have given many years especial attention to 

this business, and will use my best endeavorg 

to serve you well. 
GEO. BALDERSTON, Colora, Md. 


3: A LT 
GARDEN SUPPLIES. 
ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 
(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 S. Charles Street, > 


One door below Baltimore Street, 





Where he will keep in great variety Decorative 
and Flowering Plants, Bulbsand Foots; Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Implements and Tools; 
Florists’ Supplies, Pots and Vases, Rustic Work, 
Terra-Cotta Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plant 
Food, &e. Several New Lines of Desirable Goodg 
will be found added to his stock. 





THE WONDERFUL 


Pulverizing Harrow! 





It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 


nicely, brings it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 
the farmer there is a marker attached, and for 

gardner, we add a frame with four markers, 
two feet apart. For further particulars, Price, 

., address ‘ 

HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 


Fullerton, Baltimore County, Md. 


WM. FRASER. 
Landscape Gardener and Florist, 
BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Country Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
Kept. Trees planted and pruned ; grading and 
ft ding at lowest rates. Plans and estimates 
tor nahed. Orders by mail promply attended 





PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


Formed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads on the West, Northwest 
and Southwest toj 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS ann 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES. 
Tue Onty Atu-Rait Line witu no OMNIBUS 
TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
Northern Central and Philadelphiagand Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, 
MIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


a called for and checked at the 
hotels an att residences through to des- 
tination. Sleeping and Parlor Car accomoda- 
tions secured. Through tickets sold and in- 
formation given at Company's office, 


» N. E. Con. Battmmore & Catvert Srs., 
at Depot N. C. Ratiway, 
aT Union Depot, CHARLES St. STATION, 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION, 


Ongs. B. Yoon, P 7 R. Woop, 
ener anager. en'l Passenger Agent, 
Penna, & N.C. RR. 








R. VINCENT, Jr. & SON, 
Wholesale and Retail 


Florist, Rose Grower 


AND 
SEEDSMAN, 
Cowenton Station, B. & O. R. R. 


White Marsh P. 0., Baltimore Co., Md, 
—0-—— 

Cabbage, Savoy, Borecole, Sweet Potato, To- 
mato Plants. Also; Flowering Plants of 
all descriptions constantly on hand 
and supplied at Low Figures. 


SOUTHERN MARYLAND 





Real - Estate - Agency, 


1010 F STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





say WANTED FOR PURCHASERS, 
Farms, desirably located and reason- 
able in price. Write, giving full 
description and all particulars. 


G. H.,Catvert & Co. 





If you can't go, 40 the 


Go South next best thing. Send 

& 50 cts. in Stamps for the 
Monthly Cornucopia one year. You will get 
with it Free a fine map of Norfolk and the great 
trucking section of the South, Send 2 cent stamp 
for sample copy. 


A. JEFFERS, Norrork, VA. 





FOR SALE. 
A Rare Chance for Investment. 


Two Farms, (50 and 86 acres,) im- 
proved, 18 acres unimproved. This prop- 
erty lies between the Washington and Bal- 
timore Turnpike and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, fronting over a mile upon 
the latter, in Howard County, Md, one- 
quarter of a mile from Laurel depot, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the tract known 
as North Laurel, now being sub-divided for 
suburban residences. Land rolling, titles 
perfect. For further particulars inquire on 
the premises, or address by mail— 


MRS. HANNAH STEIGER, 
Box 16, Laurge., Mp. 


379 (FRUIT TREES 


Varieties vines, PLANTS, Etc. 


epteryeces: Lenstbces Blarkbargs Was: 








}——. J.S. it Ins, jodrestown, N. Ja 
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_ WANTED! 
Experienced and Reliable Organizers 


Benevolent Endowment Fraternity. : 


The perfection of fraternal organizations. 
Conduc by solid Business Men, familiar 
with all the existing Fraternal Societies. 

Pays $500 and $1,000 at the end of 7 
‘* . $12.50 and $25 sick benefits weekly. 
sd 166.66 in case of total disability under 
8 years membersh 


years membership. 
“ \For a Home costing from $1,000 to 
,000 in seven years at a cost not 
exceeding ordinary monthly rental. 

At the expiration of 4 years a member can 
draw three-tenths of the amount of certifi- 
cate, and balance of the amount of certificate 
at the expiration of the seventh year. Certifi- 
cate can be taken out every twelve months, 
Liberal Compensation. Address 


L. JEFF MILBOURNE., Supreme Sec’y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


00 00-A MONTH can be 
$75 to $250 made worki for 
us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. 
. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


AGENTS WANTED ‘,c#yass for the 


sale of our home- 

gee Nursery Stock. Most Liberal Terms. 

pegeates Facilities. One of the Largest, 

oldest-established and best-known Nurseries in the 
country. Address— 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva- Nursery, 
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Hatablished im 14" Geneva. ¥ 
FRU] T EVAPORATOR 

THE ZIMMERMAN 
Differee: an Standard Machine 





t sizes ‘ e 
THE BLYMYEM IRON WORKS OO, Olnclenest 6. 


s455 | OS 

BUGGIES 
MERIT WINS! 
Straightforward dealingisthe best. 
werent Ese decaaes 












ca’ adage F aus 
THE FOSTER BUGGY & CART CO., 79 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 
BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


. Peach Trees a Specialty: 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
1,000,000 Trees for #all Trade. 500 Acres in Nursery Stock, 
100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits. 
We offer to Our customers an immense stock of Apples, Peaches, Ch ; < 
&c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties oF Srulte, Ormaent: al” Trees’ Bhrauie Hees: 


&c. Wholesale and retail. ‘To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the beet 
facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. Agents wanted. Write 


for terms. 
FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 
Office—N. E. Corner Baltimore and Paca Streets, BALTIMORE, MD, 


TREES. PLANTS. 
Wm. Corse & Sons, 


200 N, Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
~ Prices Reasonable, Stock First Class, Shipments Prompt. Send for Catalogue,, 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR AMONG DAIRYMEN. 
BECAUSE THEY MAKE MORE BUTTER. .. 
~< BECAUSE THEY MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 
BECAUSE THEY SAVE MOST LABOR. 
Because the PROCESS EX)’ELS the 
animal heat IMMEDIATELY, and PRE-, 
VENTS the development of BACTERI?, 
thus producing the PUREST |°LAVOR, 
for the great numbur of Medal: 


2 GOLD MEDALS ; 


and Silver Medals and First Premiums too numerous to mention, 
Tiustestod catslonne free, VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO,,neLLows FaLts,vr, 
of and Dealers in Ch Work: Butter 











300 ACRES, 
One Mile From City, 
In Fruit and Ornamentals, 
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Elliot’s Parchment Butter Paper, 2+. FREE! 


Lo Dairy men and others who will use it, we will send half a ream, 8x11, 
free, if they will forward 30 cents to pay. postage. Try the Best Butter 


Wrapper. 
sat A. G. ELLIOT & CO., Paper Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. GIBSON, 


ALLEN STREET, - - LOCUST POINT, - - BALTIMORE. 
ate 2&Raving placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 
DRAIN TILE (with or without collars) SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 


At Lowest Prices and equal to any in the Market. 





“ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


Govanstowy, BaLtimorg County, Mp. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard 
and Dwarf. APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES, of the most popular 
kinds, together with other small fruits. Our collections of EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES and SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
"All goods élivered in Baltimore free of charge. 


w. D. BRACEDNRIDGHE. 


WANTED 
WHEAT 


—AND— 


GRASS. 


The Whole of Europe wants WHEAT, 
and the most of America wants GRASS 
in abundance. 12 leading Agricul- 
turists Imve written us essays on 
“How to Grow Wheat and Grass.” 
These, in pamphlet form, we will send 
Free on receipt of three 2-ct. stamps. 
— Members of the ‘ 


Farmers’ 
Alliance 


and Farmers’ Clubs can have their 
ee made specially to or-ler, at 
reduced prices. 


W. S. POWELL & CO., 
Baltimore, M7d., 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS, 
aND IMPOR IMPORTERS 0 OF J AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALA, 





@W. LERMAN, Ph.D. > . W. MAGER, 
ist, Chemist 
Chemist and Metallurgi: ese a ¥ 
\ Works. trol Station, 


~Tenman & Maoer, - 
OHEMISTS anv ASSAYERS, 
111 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, | 
Co" Resrcsean. Corpor, Lost. eco 
’ , ote 
eg as « od and other minerals. | 
Wi for steam, manufacturing and house- 
a Mineral waters and various products | 
of art. Terms moderate. 








and K 
te jardy 
Fruit, ‘at 
wm. A mes 


BALTIMORE COAL TARA AND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


ROOFING MATERIALS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Ready Roofing, Two-Ply and Three-Ply, 
Plastic Roof vn 


he eh WY \ 


ey a 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


Bubach No.5 § punwihesry Plants $4.00 

other sorts, including Michel’s Early ‘Son Hott: 

man; also Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 

Choice Anne Arundel Canteloupe Seed. 
Address R. 8. COLE, 


HarRMAN’S, A. A. Co., Md. 











HIGH CLASS 


Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofing 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. 
Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime. 
The roy b, Sentadoctante and preventatives 


a diseases among horses and stock. 
nd for Circulars, Samples and Prices. 


16 W. Campen Sr., Batrimore. 








SLI NGLUFF & CO. 


Office, 300 W. Fayette St. Works, Foot Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


‘PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the following well known Brent of Goods, which we guarantee 
fully up to the standard 
SLinGLuFr’s DissoLvepD GrounpD Bong, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUF?’s DissoLveD SourH AMERICAN Bone Asu, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate: 
SLINGLUFF’s DissoLvep SoutH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’s NaTIvVE SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFY’s AMMONIATED SuPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can eee recommend as one of the Rest Fertilizers in the market at any price. 








mCQOorrarq PF Z2ON GEZMEe 





| RwOE 4Homo x«@mo-z20 £60r 





Ww S)SHES. (15 & 117 LIGHT ST., 
\ Baltimore, Md. 
> BUNDS & p 
GEORGE O. STEVEN Ss. 
Lumber, Doors. Sash, Bricks, Bic. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. | q 
414 Light Street Wharf, 


GEORGE QO. “O. STEVENS, 
‘GEO: F. SLOAN & BRO. «4 
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M\. B. WARNER. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silverware and Rich Jewelry, 
ENGLISH, SWISS AND AMERICAN WATCHES OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
Dramonps, FINE WATCHES, SILVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, &. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. ° 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which are offered at Greatly ReducedjPrices. 


No. 131 East Baltimore Street, near Calvert. 





EASTERN SHORE! NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the very best and most. profitable varieties of Peaches. ” 
TREES ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM ALL TAINT OF Disease, AND StRictLy Trugz To NAMB 
Apple trees, a splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, market | 
varieties, as well as the very CREAM of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Als ~ 
Pear (Standard and Dwarf), Cherry, Apricot, Quince, with the finest and most complet 
assortment of Plum Trees in the country. Shade and Ornamental Trees, Grape — 
Small Fruits of all kinds, Flowering Shrubbery, &c., &c. 

New price-list free to all applicants. Corvespendense solicited. Address 


J. WW. ERR, 


CAROLINE County, MARYLAND. 


’ 


4a 


DENTON, 





